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For the 


Latest «4 Best 


Text Books, always apply to the 
American Book Company. 


They are constantly issuing new and 
important works. 


Their authors are distinguished edu- 
cators of talent, experience, and 


ripe scholarship. 


Their books embody the: latest and 
most approved pedagogic meth- 


ods. 


For producing the best practical re- 
sults in the classroom their books 
are unequaled. 


No matter what the branch of study, 
address the 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago. 


American Book Company 


Please mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. See page 477. 





A Two-Cent Stamp 


stuck on an envelope addressed to the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane St, N. Y. 
and containing a request to have samples 
forwarded of 


Quincy Practice Paper 


will receive immediate attention by the above 
house. 

What is QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER ? The 
name “Quincy” tells where it was first 
adopted. The paper is either neutral tint in 
color or white, both suitable for pen and ink, 
and there are four styles of ruling to choose 
from. It is very saving of Copy-Books and the 
expense trifling. 

A fine assortment of Drawing Tablets and 
special ruled Spelling Tablets are also manu- 
factured by the 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ry MERIT AND PRICE WILL TELL. 


ANALYTICAL REVISED COPY 


Selected and adopted over all competitors by the “‘ Missouri 
School Book Commission,” for exclusive use in the schools of 
Missouri, for the next five years. Over 200,000 of these Copy 
Books sent to the schools of Missouri within the last ninety days. 
80,000 of the Analytical Copy Books, used in the Chicago, IIl., 
City Schools during the last year. The only series of Copy Books 
used in the Public Schools of Chicago, for the last ten years. 


Why are these Copy Books preferable to all others ? 


Because the copies are the best graded and most artistic. 

Because they are the most attractive and practical. 

Because they have the simplest analysis. Three principles only being used. 

Because they give the spacing of letters and figures for height and width. 

Because figures are given in each book as line copies. 

Because the large books have tracing as well as single line copies. 

Because there is a Business Form set of books connected with the sertes. 

Because the books are as large as any in the market. 

Because they cost the least money. 

Because the change to this series of Copy Books would not cause pupils or 
deaiers a cent of extra expense. 

Because there is a superior set of Writing Charts connected with the series. 


A set of Writing Charts consist of eighteen doubie faced tab- 
lets, covered with six inch letters and figures, spaced and analyzed 
according to the principles of the Analytical System of Penman- 





ship. These Charts are neatly enclosed in a case. 
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BOOKS STILL IN THE LEAD. 


Prices of the Analytical Copy Books, Charts and 
Business Forms. 

Analytica! Copy Books. Regular edition, per doz., $ .90 

Analytical Copy Books. Elementary Edition, per doz., .65 

Analytical Writing Charts, per set, - 2.50 

Give your pupils a knowledge of Boek-keeping. 

Business Forms No. 1. Containing checks, drafts and deposit 
blanks, per dozen, $1.60. 

Business Forms No. 2. Containing letters of introduction, in- 
vitation, Bills and Ledger pages, per doz. $1.60. 

Business Forms No. 3. A reservoir of the accounts of the other 
two books, with memoranda for practice, per doz., $2.20. 


This series of books was prepared by Prof. W. A. Drew, 
author of Drew's Book-Keeping, which we will send by mail for 
$1.25. and of Drew's Book-Keeping Blanks, consisting of a Day- 
Book, two Journals, Ledger, Cash-Book and Trial Balance, made 
of good paper—notice that we say good pafer, and neatly encased 
in a box ; sent by mail for $1.50. 


We desire your patronage. and solicit your correspondence, Address 


1. GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Blackboards 
Dustiess 
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Just Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


| ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


74 & 16 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
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Babk, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Farnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail to eoreeepend; with 
us before placing your order; we can please y 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 

A REVELATION. 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U. 8.Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
$4 East 14th Street, New York. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Books Published Specially For You. 








GRAND Raptps, Mic#. 








Seeley’s Grube a? Arithmetic, => 
Johnson's Education b Doing, - 75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching, - + 1.25 
Lape ee re ery b Methods, ee 1.75 
Kellogg’ h t,- - 15 
Autebinaranhy of ooo on « .50 
Calkins’ far and Voice ‘Training, . 50 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners ~-- 50 
Augsburg Sory SO 1o Draw, - 30 
Parker’s Practical Teacher, - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1.50 


Descripti alogue on application with 
egtalat vaies te tonshare. - 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 


durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 





2 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 4&3 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURK¢€. 
11 E, 14th 8t., N.Y. 1024 Arch 8t., PHILA. 





muultowoc MTg. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 







At OE 


\ a , MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Cele- 
— brated 
“OXFORD” 
retygesameeona SCHOOL DESK. 
P ‘ore 


ing your 
. Also large Dealers in all 
kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Valveless Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machine 


Solar Microsco and Projection Apparatus of a 
Electrical "Test Instruments. Fne Balance 
and Weights. Telescopes. A New Distance Thermom 
bar Etc., Ete. SciENCcE Dept.—6 Catalogues. 
rrespondence and SPECI I NET prices on any arti- 
ane requ in your work. Correspondence invited. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER 





[READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





SCHOUL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 





A.C. ELLIOTT & CO., Bellefontaine, 0. 
EASTERN OFFICE : 
§ 9 West {4th Street, NEW YORK. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Manager. 
2” Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 
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Pages and Schools. 
Ee" ILLUSTRATE PRICED CATALOGUES 
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Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art embracin roductions 
of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Lanters slides to o- 
der. Send 15 cents for 18 
catalogue and 1890 gapplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


ome ox Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Lilustration by Unmounted Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Tue JouRNAL. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS| - HOLIDAY GIP TS +e 


——_—_s 


WASHINCTON, D. C., 


AND 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their friends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


[RAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, | LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 
MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, OLD POINT COMFORT, YA. 
rok: ge MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, 
Rate, $12.50. }' serger returning at Broad AT 8 A.M. 


$11.00 (Not including the above.) Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Wednesday, December 30, 1891. Returning Thursday, December 3, '8gr. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Including Dinner 





BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 
TicxeT Orrices, Pennsytvania Raitroap Company, 849 Broadway, near 14th Street ; 1 Astor House ; 
435 Broadway ; 944 Broadway ; 134 East 125th Street ; Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York’ 


Ticxet Orrices Pennsytvania Ratcroap Company, 860 Fulton Street, cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket 
Office Brooklyn Annex, etiteeg Pee | Ferry, terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office 
open from 6.30 A.M, until 11.00 P.M. daily; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Ticket Orrices PennsyLvANnia RaILroap PassENGER STATION at Jersey Citv, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Elizabeth, Trenton and 789 Broad Street, Newark. 


For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars apply to 


GEO. E. ARMSTRONG, Booking Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
H. M. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES-De SILVER & SONS, pouemueniae 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend —- or eight ears merely scraping ng together — asa miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw tfully in one year. ”—MILTO! 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero Juvenal Livy, Homer's Tua, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s ‘Anabisis, each ho Seashore S130. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


all bay 4 systems. Rf 
8 Standa rd Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School His- 
tories, Monenen’ 's French Series, ete. 
{2 Sample pages of Interlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








—— & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


BustNess COURSE, Supenane. TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH CouRSE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large pages. 30 
elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 





Diamonds and Watches 
(A SPECIALTY.) 
Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE AND SOCIETY BADGES. 


“THE BENEDICT.” 


Only perfect cuff 
sleeve, and collar but- 
ton made. All in one 
piece. Goes in like a 
wedge and flies around 
Strong, dura’ a 

APY A. 


(PATENT.) 
or tear, and can be put on apy sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the (ity Time. 


Benedict Building, 17! Broadway. 
(Corner Cortland Street, New York.) 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 





KATE FIELD’S 


WASHINGTON, 


$2.00 a year; 5 cents a copy. 





“It is the brightest Weekly in America.” 





Send FIFTY CENTS to 39 Corcoran 
Building, Washington, D. C., and you will 
get it every week for 3 Months. If you send 
before December 15, you will receive in 
addition a fine Lithograph of its Editor, 


KATE FIELD. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 


Please send for catalogue and | list. Cor- 
respondence soheci 


THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


50 Cts. a Year. October to June. 


The new Monthly for teachers who are desirous 
of advancing in their profession. 


$1.65 a year with your INSTITUTE, 
$2.90 a year with your JOURNAL, 
5 or more subscriptions, 40 Cts. each. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 











Se 


cCuT 23 ACTUAL LENGTH 
. 1—Very Soft, - - - For Heavy Lines. 


“ {}-Graded Specially—Soft, 


For Dark Shading. 
“ Q—Medium Soft, - - For General Use. 


“ 2}-Graded Spotiete—ledium, For Free Hand 
Drawing and Sketching. 

“ 3—Medium Hard,- - For Fine Outlines, 

“ 31-Graded Specially—Hard, For Draughts- 
men, Architects, Artists, etc. 

“ 4-—Very Hard. - - For Engravers 

“ §—Extremely Hard, - For Technic Uses. 


EAGLE STANDARD 





CORREPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
SAMPLES SENT ON AFPLICATION. 





| Eagle Pencil Compass. 


No. 553. 





Is the Best, Practical, Simple and Cheapest, Found 
advantagously, alike for both Schools and Draughtsmen's use. 





EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin Street, New York. 
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Restores Lost Vigor, Sustains Mental and Physical Powers, gives uiet Sleep, and prevents Nervous Prostra- 
* 
coup JOSEPH GILLOTTS OnIC 
STEEL NS. 
D HIS OTHER 
COMPOSITION BOOKS, Jaucween PAPER, and SCHOOL Cicivee’ nourishes and invigorates 


tion. It is arenceens . = Logregeate, in ee and 2, a eu - 
SiClans, mad tor et con - 
g Smeante ale Oy Drageste® Best by mail @1) tron West Sk Se KFCly C, 
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There are Numerous Imitations and Substitutes. ‘ea without this sigue 
MEDAL, PE EXPOSITION, 
1878.  THEFAVORITE NUMBERS, 203.404.604,351,170, 1 889. Bie aly 
SOLD or ALL DEALERS mnovenour mz WORLD. aan " f rf! | id Ph h t 
arsford’s heid Phosphate. 
A most excellent and agree. 
PADS, TABLETS, ___ jsietnicant appetat™ 
the tired brain and body, 
ERY at WHOLESALE PRICES. imparts renewed energy nd 





Address, KERR & POTTER, Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds, vitality, and enlivens the 
Write or Call on Us. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. functions. 
Send for Sample. Dr. Epuram Bateman, Cedar- 
i a6 Oal of R. H. GALPEN, ville, N. J., says: 
* 3 E. 14th St., New York.| ‘I have used it for several years, not 





only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
QU EEN & CO. ‘ SAVE MONEY]!! | cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 


that we possess. For mental exhausticn 
PHILADELPHIA. To Boards of Education | or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
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AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 
The business department of THE JoURNAL is on page 48°. 
Copyright, 1891, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


t EDITORS. 


HE Journat aims to discuss the ques- 
tions that will come up before the 
thinking teachers, not in a dogmatic 
way, not always conclusively, but sug- 
gestively rather. There is a good deal 
to be said on education ; it is the bot- 
tom of all things, if looked at justly. 
Some would have a long, exhaustive 

article appear in every number ; but a different, and it 
is believed ‘a better, method is chosen. Every subject 
will naturally be analysed into different elements or 
heads, and he who writes or thinks will take up these 
points one after another. Now itis proposed to present 
a point or element in each number, and so in the course 
of the year the field of education will be pretty well trav- 
ersed. There wasatime when it was thought best 
to put in the able but lengthy discussions of presidents 
and professors in our colleges; finding they were not 
read it was determined to put in the best material, that 
had so close a relation to the teachers’ work that it 
would be read. 





ea) 


For months China has been ina condition bordering on 
civil war. The discontent has been fostered by some 
of the principal men in the empire, including the famous 
Li Hung Chang, whom Gen. Grant considered the great- 
est man next to Bismarck he met during his trip around 
the world. The trouble arises from the hatred of all 
foreigners. This has manifested itself in the attacks up- 
on foreign mission stations, but the real object of these 
uprisings is the driving from power of the present Tartar 
dynasty. The young emperor is in a dilemma. For- 
eign gunboats threaten him from outside if he does not 
protect Christian missions and international trade, and 
his own subjects threaten hi 1+ w war if he does. 
For years secret societies have been stirring up strife. 
About forty years ago there was a rebellion against the 
reigning dynasty, which was maintained in power by the 
efforts of the English andthe French. Word now comes 
that the rebelsare marching on Pekin. The threatened 
revolution presents such strength that foreign powers 
will probably have to interfere again to enable the em- 
peror to hold his throne. Thecourse of eventsin China 
forthe next few weeks will be watched with great 
interest. 

> 

Beginning with September, there have been over 4,000 
hew names placed on the subscription list of THE SCHOOL 
JournaL. It is belived that an equal number will be 
added during the next three months. ‘The publishers 
desire the aid of every subscriber and reader to increase 
the list to a round 25,000. This would be a handsome 
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testimonial of appreciation to the boundless labor that 
has been given to constructing a paper worthily to rep- 
resent and lead the teaching force of America. 


> 


The repugnance of the average teacher to long-winded 
essays on education is too deep-seated: to expect any 
change in fifty years—possibly not then. Twenty years 
ago it was quite the fashion to print such in an educa- 
tional journal ; the college professor or president knew 
no other way to benefit young teachers than to give them 
a diet of generalizations. These were often put in beau- 
tiful language, and won considerable fame for their writ- 
ers ; but the work in the school-room kept on the same 
dead level. The reason is plain—Teaching is an Art. 

Yet there should be an exposition of principles, but it 
is extremely doubtful whether the college professor who 
has been brought up on a steady diet of Greek roots is 
the man to show principles of education and their prac- 
tical application. Those that do the truth shall know 
the truth. The man who sits in the professor's chair 
cannot expound principles as the man who himself 
teaches children and sees how these principles can be 
applied. Probably the worst style of teaching is in the 
colleges. A graduate of a celebrated university (himself 
a skilful teacher by years of study and practice since 
graduation) remarks, “None of the professors knew 
how to teach, but one, and he was a graduate of a normal 


school.” 
a a) 


At last the “dull boy,” the one who cannot reach 99 
per cent., is to receive someattention. And why should 
he not? He certainly is in the majority. 

Thring concludes one of his lectures with these words: 
“The most pitiable sight in the world is the slow, good 
boy, laboriously kneading himself into stupidity, because 
he is good. 

“Oh, teachers of England, if there is any hope, strive 
for liberty to teach ! Have mercy on the slow, the igno- 
rant, the weak. Their lives are at stake. Let there be 
liberty to improve. Let there be some liberty.” 

This would seem to indicate that if the methods were 
changed the “dull boy” would improve. The “dull 
boy ” is dull at memorizing words, it is true, but his day 


will come. 
eo 


There is a business side to THE JouRNAL—the collec- 
tion of subscriptions. It is too common for a subscriber 
to get a bill for a subscription and lay it aside ; another 
comes and it is treated in the same manner! Good 
friends, pay your bills promptly. Let it be truly said, 
“We never lose anything by teachers.” 


> 
The heavens now presenta grand sight. Jupiter is 
the king of the planets. Saturn is in quadrature with the 
sun, Dec. 21; it is in Leo. Uranus is in Virgo. On Dec. 
15 Mars is a half degree to the north of it. Neptune is 


in Taurus not far from the red star in the head. 
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Training the Perceptive Powers. IV. 


By GreorGE GrirFitH, New Paltz, N. Y. 
THE EYE, EAR, AND HAND. 


The perceptive powers of the mind can be trained. 
I, Through the eye. 

1. With objects. 

2. In drawing exercises. 

3. In color work. 

4. In general exercises. 

a, There is an old school exercise, often recommended 
and much practiced, which is very valuable for this pur- 
pose, but whose usefulness is generally lost, through 
fault in its execution. I refer to the practice of asking 
little children what they saw on the way to school or 
while out during recess, etc. Loose, indefinite answers 
are received and accepted, and tlhe teacher passes on to 
other things. If this exercise is for any purpose it is to 
train the child’s power and habit of close observation ; 
but many teachers forget, or never knew, its purpose, 
and hence never accomplish that purpose. ‘To make the 
exercise effective, the teacher should have it regularly 
(for a time at least), and should follow this opening 
question with many more that call for more minute in- 
formation. If the pupils cannot answer they should be 
admonished to “look more sharply” next time; and 
after the next chance the teacher should question to see 
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if they Aave looked more sharply. This should be fol- 
lowed up until the pupils acquire, to a degree, the habit 
of close observation. 

6. Another exercise I have seen used with excellent 
results is as follows: The teacher sends her class, or 
part of it, to the window to look out, perhaps at a Passing 
wagon. They get one good look and return to their 
seats. They “think of” (call up the mental picture 
gained) what they saw. Many or all close their eyes 
that they may see into their minds the better. One is 
called upon to describe in words the picture he has gained, 
entering into the details quite minutely. The others 
watch the pictures in each of their minds as the speaker 
describes his. They make it known if he is wrong. 
Care, but not severe criticism, is given to the speaker's 
language. This, all can see, trains to quick, accurate 
observation, and also cultivates somewhat the represent- 
ative power of the mind and the power of introspection. 

c. Again, the teacher quietly does something in view 
of the pupils; then asks them to tell, orally or in writing, 
what she did. Here again details must be observed, or 
the exercise does not train the perceptive powers. 
Gradually more and more complicated actions by the 
teacher may furnish the basis for this exercise. 

The exercises which follow I shall not so minutely de- 
scribe as I have the preceding. I do this because the 
general method may be inferred from the preceding and 
because they have been more fully described in educa- 
tional papers by more competent writers than myself. | 
simply give an outline : 

II. Through the ear. 

1. The correct teaching of music is by common con- 
sent an excellent training in this line. 

2. Let all signals, whether with the voice or bell, be 
low. ‘Then hold all responsible for hearing them. 

3. Low but distinct talking by the teacher.. 

4. The teacher should, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, pronounce a word, dictate a sentence, read a 
problem, or ask a question, only once. Failure to hear 
should be treated as severely as inability to answer. 

5. The teacher strikes different hidden objects. 
pupils listen and then tell what was struck. 

III. Through the hand. 

The following are only suggestive and far from ade- 
quate to this important branch of training. 

1. Drawing. This is, on the side of execution, a 
training of the hand, as it was a training of perception 
through the eye on the side of observation. 

2. Paper-folding, weaving, clay-modeling and all the 
“ occupations ” bequeathed to us by the kindergarten. 

3. Making things, commonly known as “individual 
work.” Practicable forms of this are in carpenter work, 
cabinet work, sewing, etc. The caution cannot be re- 
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peated here too often, however, that the end is faculty 
culture, not the thing made nor the trade learned. 

4. Pupils with eyes shut are required to feel of things 
that are round, square, cubical, pentagonal, etc., and 
tell at once their character and shape. 


nm 
The Great Element. 


To RAISE THE PupiL’s CONCEPTION OF LIFE. 


A man who had attained quite a measure of distinc- 
tion among his fellows, sat by the writer at the Hotel 
Atheneum in Chautauqua last summer, and imparted an 
interesting tale. Hehad been so successful as a teacher 
that he decided upon that as his occupation in life, and 
was quite unwilling to enter upon the mercantile career 
which was demanded in order to save the fortune of his 
brother. He never returned to teaching, but always 
looked longingly at the work. He said: 

“T was not much of a scholar, but I was at home in 
the school-room, that is, after the second year. I got 
hold of the thing ; I was sure to be successful, no mat- 
ter what kind of boys I had. It seemed to me that the 
great thing was to have a right spirit towards the boys ; 
I was willing to do anything for them. In fact, 1 got 
my best ideas of Christianity from my feelings towards 
those boys. I say ‘those boys’ because I taught in a 
town on the canal, where there were a great many hard 
boys that were on the canal boats during the summer. 

“In looking over the eight years I was engaged in 
teaching, I see that they were the useful years of my 
life ; and the great thing that strikes me is the devotion 
I had to the good of the young men—most of them hard 
cases, too. I kept good order, but after the first year I 
did not have to do any whipping. Somehow, they felt 
I had come to do them good, and co-operated, and did 
not hinder. 

“T had been told that teaching was a good business 
in which to train one’s self for life ; it was a capital place 
for me. I must have been a green fellow of nineteen 
when I began to teach ; the pupils looked up to me as a 
superior being, and I tried to be superior ; I tried to be 
all they thought me to be. I never tried so hard to be 
good in all my life. I prayed constantly to have light 
for my duties, and I think I had light. I felt very hum- 
ble because I felt my short-comings and strove to have 
the pupils feel I wanted to learn all I could. I was not 
ashamed to say I did not know this or that. 

“It came to me somehow during the second winter 
that my business was a much higher one than hearing 
lessons. I put it like this: I was to have the right spirit, 
and they were to get it by seeing that I had it. The 
question I put to myself if any difficulty occurred was, 
Have I the right spirit? One day a big hulking fellow 
made a good deal of trouble, and I called him to me and 
said, “Thomas, I am trying my best todo the right 
thing here, but I see I have failed ; now will you tell me 
what it is I have not done or ought to do. I want you to 
do well here—you want to do well, it must be that I have 
made a mistake.” 

“T never saw a boy feel so bad. He assured me it 
was no fault of mine; he reformed wonderfully and be- 
came an excellent scholar and a devoted friend. It was 
simply getting him to see that I had the spirit of human 
love and devotion in me. 

“Tam aware that this may seem to be a sort of religious 
test, but it did not seem to be so to me then. I wanted 
all those children to turn out well; I was willing to do 
anything I could for them, they felt it, and so we were 
comrades inthe school-room. 

“T have often watched the career of teachers since, 
and have noticed that most of them come with plenty of 
knowledge, but without the right spirit. In my town last 
year there was a graduate of Ann Arbor university, and 
he made a complete failure. He felt he knew so much 
more than the pupils ; he considered himself as a foun- 
tain of wisdom ; he considered himself as coming there 
not to inspire them with the spirit of self-improvement, 
but to demand the learning of lessons. Soon there was 
antagonism, then a boy had to be turned out, then a 
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girl had to be dismissed ; and finally we dismissed him. 

“To me the effort was to raise the pupil’s conception 
of what it was to live aright—to learn what was in the 
books was to help to live uprightly and happily ; this last 
point I spoke of daily ; the happy persons were the edu- 
cated ones. Boys are able to get hold of thisidea ; they 
respect a man who feels a desire to benefit the world ; 
there is a good deal of the hero and the martyr in boys. 
They know when a man lives out a high purpose.” 


a 
The Personality of the Teacher. 


By Supt. F. W. Coo.ey, Janesville, Wis. 


The different nationalities which constitute the 
schools of this country call for close attention. In this 
seething caldron is found a problem which only the al- 
chemist can solve. This heterogeneous mass must be 
amalgamated. This is the work of the master, and calls for 
the exercise of his personality in no small degree. Do 
dull, ordinary pupils advance? Do they become filled 
with an earnestness to succeed? Are they interested 
and happy in their work? Are the mischievous pupil’s 
energies so directed as to become effective in school 
work? Isthe stubborn pupil’s will bent so as not to 
conflict with the teacher’s aim? Are the pupils regular, 
punctual, faithful, and energetic workers? If so, place 
it to a proper exercise of the personality of the teacher. 

Doubtless there is no exception to the maxim, “ As is 
the teacher, so is the school.” Is the teacher studious, 
does he work, is he in earnest, is he prompt? Are his 
energies directed along the line of educational thought? 
Does he read educational literature? Is his heart in his 
work, or is he simply teaching school till something bet- 
ter turns up? Does he aim to interest? Does he enter 
the school-room with an air of cheerfulness, hopefulness, 
manifesting a spirit begotten only of a love for his 
work? If so, no one need enter that school to ascertain 
what is being done; he that runneth may read. The 
personality of the teacher has permeated the whole life 
of the school. 

The personality of the teacher manifests itself in his 
leadership. He is the leader of the educational thought 
of the community. He bends the will of the people to 
the necessities of the school. He indirectly enlists his 
pupils as a factor ; through them he reaches the heart of 
the community and affects its springs of action. He 
even invades the “sanctum sactorum” of the school 
board, and exerts a powerhere. He molds the actions 
of this executive body. He isa master-leader, not from 
choice, but from necessity ; not that this is his aim, but 
that it is a necessary result of his aim. Weak indeed is 
the teacher whose influence is not felt beyond the walls 
of the school-room, whose contact with the people does 
not make for a better and a higher educational senti- 
ment. The real teacher forms educational sentiment. 
He is the acknowledged guide in his line of work. 

The personality of the teacher is seen in his knowl- 
edge of what to teach. He who possesses little individ- 
uality teaches what is prescribed in the manual; nothing 
more, nothing less. He seems to be unable to under- 
stand how a course of study can be followed with any 
degree of latitude on the part of the teacher. He isa 
school-keeper, a thought-killer, a fossil, and like all fos- 
sils should have a place in the museum. . He would sup- 
press an original idea on the part of the pupil as quickly 
as he would rebuke disorder ; indeed, this, to his mind, 
is disorder. He holds the mental eye of the pupil as 
closely to the text as he himself does the text to his own 
natural eye; nothing is omitted, nothing inserted. 
Test his pupils by the grade work, and the result may 
be commendable ; test their power to think, their inde- 
pendence, and the result is deplorable. He possesses 
no individuality, he follows no system but a mechanical 
one. He fills the pigeon-holes of the brain with unlab- 
eled and unclassified material. In direct contrast may 
be seen the teacher whose aim is to develop mental 
power. He is systematic. He believes in the accumu- 
lation of facts; not so much for their value, as for the 
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discipline acquired in obtaining them. He adapts him- 
self to the needs of the individual pupil. He teaches 
pupils to think. He understands the laws of mental 
development, and seeks its unfolding. He transmits 
his own personality to the pupil. He esteems mental 
power, practical skill, ability to do, of more value than 
routine work, of more importance than mere formality. 
He is a teacher, a type of the most advanced educa- 
tional sentiment of the day. He teaches whatever will 
make pupils “honest, earnest, God-fearing men and 
women.” The one is a living fountain, the other astag- 
nant pool. The one awakens ideas, the other sup- 
presses every effort of the mind to expand. The one 
is an honor to any community, the other a disgrace to 
the profession. 

Few things learned in school are of benefit in them- 
selves ; indeed few things are remembered long, and it 
is often well that this is true. But the discipline de- 
rived, the tastes cultivated, the stimulus received, the 
habits formed, these are valuable, these are permanent, 
these render their possessor strong and effective in the 
active duties of life. The teacher who induces the pupil 
to test his strength for himself, who places him upon 
his own resources, will lead him to know himself, and, 
therefore will educate him. The clashof mind with 
mind burnishes. The contest with self for the mastery 
strengthens. To produce these results, the personality 
of the teacher must be exercised. No mechanical, 
stereotyped method will succeed. No plodder, follower 
of fixed paths, no machine teacher can hope to produce 
results. Individuality, tact, originality, common sense, 
~ersonality, these allied and closely related qualities are 
the necessary adjuncts of the real teacher. 


¥ 


Cure for Tardiness. 


Make the children aim to reach school defore nine 
o'clock. Some device for cutting off the last minute 
pupil should be used. ‘The plan will depend upon that 
of the school building. A school in Newark, N. J., closes 
ts class-room doors at three minutes of nine. Pupils 
who arrive after that time are admitted into the play- 
room, in the basement (heated in winter) where they 
remain quietly, in charge of a monitor, until the opening 
exercises are over. At nine the outer gates are closed, 
and the tardy have to enter at the big front door. This 
rlan has proved a complete success. 

In another school where the architectural conditions 
do not adnfit of precisely the same arrangement, a bell 
is struck at three minutes of nine for general assembly. 
All pupils admitted between that and nine o’clock are 
sent to a vacated room, being too late for seats at the 
opening exercises. Ear Ly Birp. 


ia 
Music in the Public Schools. 


By Jenny Timmons, Kansas City, Mo. 


The value of the study of musicin the public schools 
cannot be estimated. It elevates and ennobles, and 
therefore tends to bring out the finer qualities of the 
child’s nature. 

Singing to him is as natural as it is to eat. Eat he 
must to live ; sing he must to give vent to his joys and 
sorrows. The babe begins by taking nourishment to 
sustain the little life God gave him, while he listens to 
the lullaby, softly and sweetly sung to soothe him to 
rest. Unconsciously he listens, and with the same un- 
consciousness his little voice is soon mingling with soft, 
sweet tones of his natural guardian. 

Thus we find a singing bird in the heart of every 
child which should be fostered in our public schools, and 
if fostered in the proper manner will bring its reward 
with it. He should not be left by the wayside to gather 
in that which tends to poison, but instead should be en- 
vironed by that which will feed his soul with life and 
beauty. 
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In the first year of the child’s life at school his singing 
lessons are the most enjoyable. It may be hard for 
him to learn that two and two are four, or that c-a-t 
spells cat, but when the teacher says, “ We'll sing,” his 
little face brightens and straightens up with an air 
which seems to say, “ I can sing.” 

These little songs learned at school are carried home 
and sung to the dear ones there. He delights in sing- 
ing them and is ever on the gu vive for something nev. 

Music as a magnet has not only power to attract the 
child, but has power to reach out into infinite space, and 
carry along all that it comesin contact with. 

In many of our public schools, music is a new plant. 
In others it has not yet been planted. While in others 
it has taken root and has grown with great luxuriance. 

“ Music in the public schools,” will eventually be the 
cry of every true educator, and every true friend of 
humanity. 

* 


Herbart. 


By OssiIAN H. LANG, 


Few, if any, of the great philosophers who have contributed to 
the progress that the theory of education has made within the last 
twenty years, have as wide a renown and as great a number of 
disciples as Fohann Friedrich Herbart. He was born at Olden- 
burg in 1776, visited the university at Jena, where he was greatly 
influenced by Fichte, and, in 1797, accepted a position as private 
tutor in Switzerland. Being greatly interested in the study of 
pedagogics, he visited Pestalozzi at Burgdorf, and began to in- 
vestigate and develop the Pestalozzian ideas. 

In a lecture held at Bremen in 1804, Herbart criticised the Pes- 
talozzian method of instruction, in the following words: “I hope 
that no one is so greatly mistaken as to believe that the well- 
known description of the human body, the horizontal lines, and 
the paraphrase of the multiplication table, be the principal rules of 
this method. Neither is a pedantic limitation in regard to the 
matter of instruction to be thought of ; the whole field of possible 
and real sense-perception is open to this method; and there it 
will have free scope and will proceed farther and farther. But its 
true merit lies in the fact that ithas more boldly and more eagerly 
than any previous method taken up the duty to build up 
the child's mind and to give it a definite and clearly perceived 
experience ;—not to presuppose an experience in the boy, but to 
see that he will receive one ; not to chat with him, as if he already 
felt the need of communication, and of working out his ideas, but 
to give him, first of all, that which is later on to be worked out and 
discussed. For this reason the Pestalozzian method is not at 
all intended to displace any other method, but to prepare the way 
for every other method. It takes care of the earliest age that is any 
way fit to receive instruction; it handles it with that earnestness 
and simpleness that is required where the first matter, the rawest 
material, is yet to be supplied. But we cannot content ourselves 
with this method, as little as the human mind can be looked upon 
as an empty slate on which the letters remain just as they have 
been written down.” 

Herbart published also a treatise ‘‘ On Pestalozzi’s work: How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children” and “ Pestalozzi’s Idea of an A 
B C of Sense-perception scientifically Developed.” 

Herbart was instructor in the university of Gottingen for some 
time and, in 1809, was called to Koenigsberg to occupy the chair 
formerly held by the celebrated philosopher Kant. He lectured 
on pedagogics and founded and conducted a pedagogic seminary. 
With this seminary he connected a school of practice where his 
pedagogic ideas were practically applied. 

His wish to be called to Berlin as the successor of Hegel was 
not fulfilled, and he returned to Gottingen in 1833. Here he was 
professor of philosophy till he died August 14, 1844. 

Pedagogy, according to Herbart, is an integrating part of phil- 
osophy. He grounds it on psychology, “ the foremost science of 
the educator” and determines the object and ends of education in 
ethics. In his theory of the course of mental development Her- 
bart rejects the doctrine of the existence of innate mental faculties 
and powers, and tries to explain that all mental phenomena result 
from the action and reciprocal action of representations or ele- 
mentary ideas. 

Herbart divides the business office of education into three inter- 
dependent branches : governmeni discipline), cu/ture, aud ins/ruc- 
tion. In educational practice these three are most intimately con- 
nected. : 

“ Culture is the direct working upon the mind of the youth with 
the object to form (cultivate.)” Its aim is the formation of char- 
acter, To attain this end it must be united with instruction 
which brings order into the pupil’s range of thought and en- 
riches it. 

“ Instruction is distinguished from culture in so far as it necess!- 
tates “a neutral third,” something objective, the matter of instruc- 
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tion, about which both teacher and pupil are occupied; and, fur- 
thermore, instruction does not proceed as steadily as culture. 
Culture is to prepare che way for instruction, to support and mod- 
ify it. “Instruction without culture, would be a means without 
an end (pu ), culture (formation of character without instruc- 
tion), an without means.” 

Government (discipline), according to Herbart, has only a pres- 
ent and outer object in view: to maintain order and to keep the 
child in check till he has learned to control himself. It merely 
paves the way for education by removing disturbing influences 
that obstruct the progress of culture and instruction, and must 
gradually recede and become superfluous. ; 

The Ne pees of Herbart’s pedagogy is “educating,” that is, 
mind and character-building instruction. 

In regard to the relation between education and instruction, he 
says that he has no idea of education without instruction, and, on 
the other hand, will not recognize any instruction that does not 
also educate. 

Educating instruction does not merely aim at knowledge and 
technical ability, but above all at the perfection of the individual. 

Herbart’s greatest pedagogical writings are “ General Peda- 
gogics,” a most remarkable contribution to the science of educa- 
tion published in 1806, and “ Outlines of Pedagogtc Lectures.” 


a 
The School Room. 


DeceMBER 12.—EARTH AND SELF. 
DecEMBER 19.—NUMBER AND PEopLe. 
DecemBER 26.—DoinGc anv Ernics. 
JANUARY 2.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 


Topical Lesson in Geography. 


By JOHN KENNEDY, Supt. of Schools of Batavia, N. Y. 
Preparation No. \. 


You will begin to-morrow the study of Brazil. You will learn 
and recite topically what may be known of that country by an 
ordinary class in geography. Knowledge of a country compre- 
hends a series of topics occurring in a regular order of succession, 
and each topic is dependent on all that precedes it. The order is, 
therefore, an or of dependence. You will learn by topics in 
order to understand rather than merely to commzt to memory and 
recite verbatim. You will use your text-books in-making prepar- 
ation, but you will use them for the z#formation rather than for 
the words they contain. There is no objection to your making 
use of encyclopedias, special books, and all possible sources of 
information on the subject. On the contrary you will be com- 
mended for the spirit of inquiry that takes you outside of and be- 
yond the text-books. The succession of topics may be said to 
build the subject up from the foundation. 

Topic ist. : Fix the szfuation and form. Each country has an 
absolute situation, or its position within certain limits of /atztude 
and /ongitude, and a relative situation, or its position in relation 
to surrounding places. You will therefore give the latitude and 
longitude; you will also bound the country, noting the form of the 
boundaries, and finally, you will be prepared to draw an outline 
map and sketch of the country. 

Topic 2d.: You ‘will learn the area of the country and 
make this area intelligible by comparing it with the area of 
some familiar country of regular form, which is to be taken as 
the permanent standard of comparison. This familiar country has 
been already compared with your own county, the county com- 
pared with the township, and the township with the school-district, 
thus bringing all questions of size down to the standard of per- 
sonal experience. 

Topic 34: You will learn the re/#ef of the country, or the whole 
matter of its elevations and depressions. Under this head you 
will note the position of mountains and the direction of mountain 
chains, the plateau regions, and the plains or lowlands. The 
mountains will be indicated on your outline sketch or map. 

_Topic 4: The drainage. You will learn the situation and 
direction of flow of the principal s¢reams and their principal trib- 
utaries. These will be indicated on the sketch or map. You will 
see at a glance that the drainage is determined by, and therefore 
dependent upon, the relief. The drainage of a region includes (a) 
the séreams ; (b) the basins, or regions drained by each, and (c) the 
watersheds or dividing lines between adjacent basins. 

Topic 5: The climate. You will learn what may be learned 
about the climate, and show how this is affected or determined by 
the situation and the relief. 

Topic 6: The soil and mineral resources. Learn what may 
be known of the regions of fertility, the marshy regions, the regions 
of sterility, and the desert regions. Account for the several regions 
as far as possible by the relief, situation, climate, and drainage. 

T opic 7: The vegetation, Learn what may be known of the 
vegetation as to kind and quantity, and account for it by reference 
to the climate, soil, etc. 
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Topic 8: The animals. Learn what may be known of the 
animals of the region, and account for them by reference to the 
climate, vegetation, and all the conditions by which animal life is 
affected. 

Topic 9: The people. Study the race occupying the region, 
their manners and customs and religion, and show to what extent 
their peculiarities are due to the geographical conditions of the 
country. 

Topic io: The zndustries. Learn the industries of the country, 
and show how far they are determined by the natural resources of 
the country, the climate, and the peculiarities of the people. 

Topic 11: The commerce. Learn the articles of commerce 
both exports and imports, and account for both. Learn the 
channels of commerce both natural and artificial. The natural 
channels are water-ways, portages, and mountain passes ; the arti- 
ficial channels are canals ordinary roadways, and railroads. Ac- 
count for the situation of the artificial channels. Finally, learn the 
centers of commerce or the cities. Account for the situation and 
relative importance of each. Indicate on your sketch or map the 
cities and artificial channels of commerce. 

Topic 12; The government. Learn the form of government 
and account for it as far as possible. Learn also the seat of gov- 
ernment or capital. 

Topic 13: The Azstory. The complete study of a country in- 
cludes its past as well as its present ; oe many things in the pres- 
ent can be understood only in the light of what has been. Still 
the history itself is determined largely by all the geographical con- 
ditions ; so it is properly deferred to be the last topic in the gen- 
eral study of a country. Learn what may be known of the orig- 
inal inhabitants, of the different immigrations, of the general 
struggles internal and external, and of the general progress or 
retrogradation, accounting for each so far as reasons or causes may 
be traceable. 

You now have a scheme or plan for the topical study of any 
country; so we will tabulate it for permanent reference; and 
hereafter lessons may be merely assigned without any preliminary 
directions. 

Outline for the Topical Study of a Place. 


latitude 
absolute } oo 
I. Situation ) { a 
} relative } outline 8s, 
\ absolute, 
Il. Area / relative. 
{ situation, 
altitude, 
| mountains direction, 
III. Relief - extent 
| plateaus, | ae 
| plains, characteristics. 
streams, 


IV. Drainage < basins, 
water-sheds. 





( temperature, 
> . moisture, 
V. Climate winds, 
salubrity. 
VI. Soil and minerals. 
VII. Vegetation. 
VIII. The animals. 
{ race, 
IX. The people < manners and customs, 
religion. 
agricultural, 
grazing, 
lum bering, 
X. Industries - — 
manufacturing, 
commerce, 
professional. 
; § exports, 
articles ) imports. 
{ water-ways, 
l natural < portages, 
XI. Commerce { channels | mountain passes. 
canals, 
artificial < roadways, 
} railways. 
centers. 
\ form, 
XII. Governments ) seat. 
XIII. History. 
Recitation, 
Take numbers beginning at the right. Your recitation will re- 


quire no books, and but few questions. Number Five may pro- 
ceed to recite. Very well done; Number Two start in at that 
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point. Enough; Number Seven. You all seem well pre ex- 
cept Number Three and Number Fourteen. They will be held 
responsible for the preparation of the topics on which they have 
failed. Will Number Nine please tell us where he obtained that 
interesting bit of information about the birds? And will Number 
Two tell us where he found what he has told so well about 
the manners and customs of the people ? 


Preparation No, 2. 


You will begin to-morrow the study of France. No more need 
be said, as you now have the scheme of preparation and recitation. 
You will do well, however, to look into the following books while 
making your preparation: ——-, ——, ——. 


¥ 
Times of Doing. 


By ELIZABETH FEGAN, Training Department, Nor- 
mal College, N. Y. City. 
(Teacher reads to class the following poem.) 
A bright little boy with laughing face, 
Whose every motion was full of grace, 
Who knew no trouble and feared no care, 
Was the light of our household—the youngest there, 


He was too young—this little elf— __ 

With troublesome questions to vex himself ; 
But for many days a thought would rise 
And bring a shade to the cing eyes. 


He went to one whom he thought more wise 
‘Than any other beneath the skies ; 

‘* Mother,”"—O word that makes the home !— 
*' Tell me, when will to-morrow come ?”’ 


“It is almost night,” the mother said, 

“* And time for my boy to be in bed ; 
When you wake up and it’s day again, 
It will be to- morrow, my darling, then.”’ 


The little boy slept through all the night, 
But woke with the first red streak of light ; 
He pressed a kiss on his mother’s brow, 
And whispered, * Is it to-morrow now?” 


* No, little Eddie, this is to-day ; 
‘To-morrow is always one night away.” 
He pondered awhile, but joys came fast, 
And this vexing question quickly passed. 


But it came again with the shades of night ; 

** Will it be to-morrow when it is light ?"’ 
From years to come he seemed care to borrow, 
He tried so hard to catch to-morrow. 


* Yo. can not catch it, my dear little Ted ; 

Enjoy to-day,” the mother said ; 

“* Some wait for to-morrow beeg a) many a year— 
It always is coming, but never is here.” 


DEVELOPMENT. 


What is this poem about? ‘“ To-morrow.” 
word on blackboard.) 

Yes. That is the name of the poem. What does this little 
boy learn about to-morrow? “ That it never comes.” 

That is true. That is why we should be so careful not to put 
off until to-morrow anything we ought todo. When the next 
day comes we do not have to-morrow. What do we have ? 

“To-day.” (Teacher writes.) 

What word are we apt to think of in connection with to-day 
and to-morrow ? 

“ Yesterday.” 


(Teacher writes 


(Teacher writes.) 

What is meant by yesterday? ‘“ The day before to-day.” 

What does to-morrow mean? “The day after to-day.” 

(To-day, yesterday, and to-morrow, spelled individually.) 

What do all of these words—to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow 
—express? “ Different times.” 

Yes. Let us think of some other words which express time. 
What is it we did yesterday, we do to-day, we shall do to-mor- 
row, and every day after to-morrow? If we stop doing this, we 
can no longer live. ‘‘ We breathe.” 

When do we breathe? “ All the time.” 

What word means all the time? ‘“ Always.” 

What else is always going on in our bodies ? 
always beating.” 

When I say to you, always speak the truth, always do your 
duty, I do not mean at every single moment of your lives, as in 
the case of breathing. What doI mean? “Whenever it is ne- 
cessary.” ‘ Whenever we should do it.” 

What e!se should we always do? “ We should always obey 
our parents.” “We should always act politely.” 

What word tells exactly the opposite of always ? 

What does never mean? “At no time.” 

What should we never do? “We should never tell a lie.” 
“ We should never be naughty in school.” 

Tell me something we should not always do, and yet we need 
not be careful never to do it. “Speak.” “Sing.” “Laugh.” 

When may we do these things? ‘ Sometimes.” (Teacher 
writes.) ; 

What else may we sometimes do? ‘“ We may sometimes 
play. Wemay sometimes eat.” 

It is very difficult to tell just how many times some/imes means. 


“ Our hearts are 


“ Never.” 
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Therefore we have two other words, one to express many times 
and the other, few times. Who can tell what these words are ? 
“Often.” “Seldom.” (Teacher writes.) 

Tell something that happens often. “The stars often shine at 
night.” “It often snows in the winter.” 

mething that seldom happens. “‘ We seldom have an eclipse.” 

“ A good girl seldom fails in lessons.” (Sometimes, never, sel- 
dom, are spelled by individuals.) 

How often does Christmas come? ‘*‘ Once a year.” 

Who can tell in one word? “ Yearly.” 

What else happens yearly? “The earth travels around the 


sun yearly.” 

The word yearly reminds me of several other words. Does it 
make you think of any? “Monthly.” “Weekly.” “ Daily.” 
“Hourly.” (Monthly, weekly, daily, hourly, spelled by pupils 


and written by teacher.) 
What happens monthly? “We have a monthly Roll of 
Honor.” “ The St. Nicholas is published monthly.” 


Weekly? ‘Monday comes weekly.” “We go to church 

weekly.” 

Daily? “The sun rises and sets daily.” “We take a daily 

newspaper.” - 

Hourly? “Our clock strikes hourly.” ‘Sick people some- 

times take their medicine hourly.” 

Blackboard Work: to-morrow always yearly 
to-day never monthly 
yesterday sometimes weekly 

often daily 
seldom hourly 


‘Drill. Teacher has individual pupils spell the words, and 
frame an additional sentence for each. 

Summary. Words are erased. Teacher requires children to 
fill in the blanks in the following sentences on the blackboard : 

If we try hard enough, we shall succeed. 

The Herald is a newspaper. 

Snow is —— seen in the South. 

Let us -—— fail to do our duty. 

Moral (Teacher). We must think carefully about the times 
of doing things, and try to do everything in the proper time. 

When we look at nature, we see how God has given every- 
thing its proper season. The flowers begin to grow in the 
spring, they bloom in the summer, die away in the fall, and leave 
us entirely for the winter. But as surely as spring comes, we 
expect to have them with us again; and we are never disap- 
pointed. So it is with all that God does. 

If we wish to succeed in this, as in other things, we must cul- 
tivate a habit of doing everything just when it should be done. 
It may cause us some inconvenience at first, but when the habit 
has become a part of us, it will be natural for us, and will there- 
fore, cost us little or no effort. 


¥ 


Suggestions to Teachers. 


By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 
NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS, 


There is a general feeling on the part of the little ones under 
your charge that the use of alcoholic liquors is wrong. This is the 
result of absorption of sentiment through intercourse with others. 

To prove to them that its use is deleterious to the mind and 
body is a hard thing for you to do. They must take this on faith 
and you are to be the faith-builder for the little ones. 

I would let them know what alcohol zs. Howitismade. Show 
that it is always the product of decay. State in what liquors it 
appears. Thus: 

1, State the effect of the alcohol upon the stomach ; how it irri- 
tates it and makes its linings sore. 

2. State how it affects the gastric juice by removing the water 
from it and making it unfit to digest the food. 

3. Tell how it destroys the appetite. 

4. Tell how it causes disease in the stomach and digestive or- 
gans in general. (Bring these facts down to the understanding of 
the child.) 

5. Speak of the loss to the world of many bright minds on ac- 
count of the prevalence of the habit. 

6. Show how'it breaks down a man’s will and leads him to be- 
come a very slave. 

7. Show how fortunes have been drunk up and homes made 
desolate through its influence. 

TOBACCO. 

1. Little pupils know of the fozson in tobacco as nicotine. 

2. State that while alcohol affects the nerves, nicotine attacks 
the muscles. 

3. State that it 

a. Poisons the saliva. 4. Injures the stomach and causes dys- 

psia. c¢. Irritates the lungs. @. Injures the sight, smell, and 

earing. ¢. Paralyzes the brain and nerves. 

4. Speak of the waste of money entailed in its use and show to 
how much better use the money might be put. 
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Studying Asia. III. 


(PRODUCTION MAPS.) 
By E. D. K. 


In taking up the next production map of Asia (minerals), it is 
indispensable that the continent be first molded (in sand) before 
the class, that a correct mental picture of the mountain systems 
may be clear in the minds of the pupils. For this reason it is best 
to add a few of the prominent mountain ranges to the skeleton 
map of Asia in which the princi- 
pal mineral productions are found. 
Asia has been considered as the 
home of precious stones and met- 
als, but they are not found all over 
the continent, but lie along certain 
ranges and abound in certain local- 
ities. 

If pupils repeat the drawing of 
the mineral production map of 
Asia times enough the mention of 
any particular mineral or metal in 
this continent, will instantaneously 
bring to mind a vivid picture of the 
mining districts without the con- 
fusing melange of rivers and towns 
to distract the memory and make 
it nearly as difficult to get at their 
locality in the memory-jumble as it 
would be to dig up the minerals 
themselves from their mountain 
homes. 

In addition to the modeling and drawing, the following questions 
previously placed on the blackboard will set the pupils at work, 
searching for information about minerals in general. 


Questions. 

In what part of the earth’s surface would you naturally expect 
to find minerals? What is the difference between metals and 
minerals? What metal is found along river banks? From what 
is steel made? Near what mineral is coal usually found? Does 
tin ever occur in its native state? In what shape is nickel found ? 
What is its relation to German silver? What is graphite and by 
what other name is it known? In what shape is salt found? 
Which metal is most widely distributed? What is meant by the 
term “ore”? How is copper obtained? What is the relation of 
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MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF ASIA. 


copper to brass? How are diamonds obtained? Name the pre- 
cious metals. Which is the heaviest metal? the lightest ? In what 
condition is gold generally found? With what is zinc usually 
combined when found ? What comparatively new mineral is being 


greatly talked of, and why would it be better than iron for ship- 
building ? 





Apparatus of the Body. 


(Report of a lesson gree by Mr. A. B. Guilford, principal of grammar school 
No. 7, Jersey City, to be a first grade class.) 

The body is the house we live in. How many agree to this? 
Where would you Start in inspecting a house? If a person is 
building a house how does he start? ‘ With the foundation.” 
“ With the frame.” What part of our body corresponds to the 
frame?” “ The skeleton.” 

What is attached to this frame? For what are the muscles 
used ? “For moving the skeleton.” What adjective have we that is 
derived from motion? Then we have a motor apparatus attached 
to the skeleton that we call what? ‘ The muscular system.” 

Extend your right arms and move them. Where did your mus- 
cular apparatus move your body? What made it move? “My 
muscles.” I think not. Your will made the muscles move. Your 
willis a part of what? “It is a = of my mind.” Why did 
you rise when I asked you to do so? Why did you not lie down 
instead ? Or, when you start out to walk, why do you go in one 
direction rather than another? “ My mind knows where I want 
to go and makes the body act.” Then you do this because your 
mind tells your muscles. How many of you agree that the mus- 
cles do what the mind tells them, if t ey can ? Then the muscles 
are acting under what? “Advice.” “Influence.” “ Direc- 
tion.” Direction is the best word. What apparatus shall we 
call this? “ The directing apparatus.” Which has its foundation 
where? “In the brain.” The brain has what connected with 
it? “ The nervous system.” 

The directing apparatus has something else still. How do I 
know that this is a knife ? What do we call sight, hearing, etc. ? 
Yes, the senses or the sensory system. Then the directing ap- 
paratus includes what three things? “ The brain, the nervous 
system, and the sensory system.” 

We have what outside of all, protecting the nerves and organs ? 
Suppose we call this the general envelope. What is one of its 
uses? “To protect the body.” F 
_ The use of an eraser on the blackboard does what? “It wears 
tout.” Yes, or wastes it. What produces the waste of the 
body? “Work.” “Play.” We have one word better that 
Will do for all. It is action or “exercise.” What is carried 
through the body to gather up waste material and to supply new? 
How many know that it starts from a certain place, goes all 
through the body and comes back? What system shall we call 


this? “The circulatory system.” What does it do? “ It carries 
away waste matter and supplies new material." Of what does it 
consist? “ Blood vessels.’ 

How many know that as the blood is passing through the body 
it receives something that purifies it? When it comes to the 
heart it is in what condition and of what color? When it goes 
away? What has it received ? 

I remember a kind of bread we used to have made by forcin 
air bubbles up through dough. It was called aerated bread. 
Any system which has for its function the putting of air into 
something may properly be called what? “ An aerating system.’ 
Our aerating apparatus does something more than purify. The 
waste portions of the body uniting with the —. of the air pro- 
duce combustion. They are burnt up, though it is combustion 
without flame. What does this produce, that you feel in my 
hand and I feel in yours? Now think of a muddy sluggish river 
and of a brook leaping down the side of a mountain. What 
word would you apply to the brook. “Rapid.” “Clear.” 
“ Lively.” “Merry.” “Cheerful.” Lively was the word I had 
in mind. Apply it to the effect of air or the blood. What system 
belongs to this aerating apparatus. “ The respiratory system.’ 

Part of the waste of our bodies is burnt up and part passes off 
in another way. What do we have in kitchen sinks and similar 
places? What do we call this way of disposing of waste ma- 
terial? So we have in our bodies another sort of apparatus ; 
what shall we call it? “The drainage apparatus.” Of what 
does it consist? (Skin and kidneys.) 

We have something else in our bodies that we should feel the 
need of in a few hours, if we should attempt to work the other 
systems for a long time without its assistance. What is this? 
“ The digestive system.” The digestive organs do what? After 
food is prepared by them what other process must it undergo? 
Who has heard such an expression as “assimilating knowledge” 
applied to a child at school? Then what double office does this 
apparatus perform? What organs does it include? 

Blackboard outline (filled out during the lesson) : 

1. Framework—skeleton, 

2. Motor apparatus attached to skeleton—muscular system, 

brain, 

3. Directing appara} nervous system, 

sensory organs. 
4. General envelope, protecting the body. The skin. 
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5. Thecirculatory system: 1. To carry away waste. 2. To 
supply new material. Blood vessels. 

6. The aereting apparatus: 1. For purifying the blood. 2. For 
warming and enlivening the blood. Respiratory system. 

7. Drainage apparatus. Skin and kidneys. 

8. Preparing and assimilating apparatus. Orgaps of digestion. 


~ 
Heating and Cooling of Air. 


By Mary R. Davis, Springfield, Mass. 


What do we breathe? What is it that encircles us on all sides ? 
What sensation do you have in going from a warm room into the 
open air? Do you see the cold ? fiow do you £new it is cold? 
Now what is cold? What does the air take from our bodies? 
Then, what are we each giving to the air? 

If you go from the cold air into a warm room what is the sen- 
sation? What contains the heat? What is your body taking 
from the air now? If you are sitting ina warm room and some 
one comes in from the cold air, what do you notice? How long 
will that person seem cold? Do these sensations of heat and 
cold come from anything you can see? What two things have 
we discovered of air? With what do we measure these changes ? 
(Explain thermometer.) 

Radiation of Heat.—We have learned that the air can be 
heated and cooled ; now, in how many ways does heat get into 
theair? The burning of wood, coal, and gas gives us what? The 
sun's rays give us what? We call this giving of heat from our 
bodies, and from fuel, radéation. Why is the air sometimes 
warm and sometimes cold? From what source do we get the 
heat that warms the earth and makes it possible for us to live 
here? What happens te the air through which the rays of sun- 
light pass? (The sun’s rays lose about one-third of their heat in 
passing through atmosphere.) Does the sun give off a// its heat 
into the air? What effect has the sun’s rays on rocks? ground? 
water? Which heats soonest? At what time of day do we receive 
the direct rays of the sun? At what time of day is it coolest? 
warmest? At what time is it growing warmer? colder? Why? 
Do we get more heat from the slanting or the straight rays of 
sunlight? Why? 

Why is it warmer at the Equator than at the Poles? In which 
season do we receive the mosg direct rays of sunlight? In 
which season are the days growing shorter ? Is the weather grow- 
ing warmer or colder at this season? What reasons can you give 
for the changes in the seasons? Is the sun higher at mid-day in 
summer or in winter? Which cools soonest. stones, rocks, water, 
or the soil? What has become of the heat which they contained ? 
Which gives or radiates heat faster, water of the pond or the land 
on its shore? Which retains heat longer, stones, rocks, soil, or 
water? (Equal surfaces of land and water at the same tempera- 
ture if exposed to rays of sun, the land will be warmed nearly 
twice as much as the water.) Why do you hold a newspaper or a 
screen between you and the fire ? If the sun is always giving heat 
why is it ever cold? What may pass between us and the sun’s 
warm rays? How do the clouds affect the heat? What keeps 
us warm when the sun does not shine? At what time of day or 
night is the surface of the earth radiating more heat? When will 
it stop giving off heat? For howlong? When will it commence 
taking heat again? Which becomes most heated, during the day, 
the water of the ocean or the sand on the coast? Which radi- 
ates and cools quicker at night? What kinds of soil receive heat 
quickest ? retain heat longest? Why? Does salt or fresh water 
retain heat longer? Why? What kinds of soil radiate it soonest ? 
Which radiates heat quicker, the ocean or the earth? Which re- 
tains it longer? Would it be warmer in winter near the ocean or 
in the interior? Why? Where would it be cooler in summer ? 
Why? Wesometimes receive messages from Iowa telling of a 
heavy snow-storm, at the same time it is raining here; can you 
tell me why? 

Do we have as much snow in the interior as near the coast ? 
Why? What is it that gives us a more even temperature than in 
the interior? Does the ocean ever radiate all its heat? Does it 


ever become as warm as the land? When is it warmer? Which 
absorbs more heat, low land or high land ? 
Which radiates heat soonest plants or the soil? Why do we 


cover — on a cold night? How do clouds prevent the radia- 
tion of heat on a cold night in the fall ? 

Which retains this heat longer, moist or dry air? Which then 
has cooler nights, a place where the air is dry or where it is moist ? 
Where is it warmest, near the earth, in lower air, or in upper 
air ? 

Conduction.—When the soil on top of the ground is heated, what 
happens to the icles which lie underneath, next to it? How 
does alarge rock or stone become heated through? How does 
the water in a kettle on the stove become heated ? How is a large 
body of water made warm? (We call this giving or imparting 
heat from soil or water near the surface to soil and water below 
conduction.) 

In what kinds of soil does heat reach deepest by conduction ? 
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(Heavy soils covered with vegetation; but moist clay takes in heat 
far less rapidly than sand.) 

Does heat extend deeper by conduction, into the ocean or into 
the earth? Why do you think it extends deeper into the water ? 
About how deep will it extend into the land? Which seems to 
have a more even temperature, the land or the water ? 

(In all these preparatory lessons in geography the teacher used 
Geikie’s Primer of Physical Geography, Shaler’s First Book in 
Geology, Huxley’s Physiography, with Appleton’s and the Eclec- 
tic Physical Geographies as guides and aids in her work. 

In the lower grades this work consists merely of observation 
lessons, but in fourth and fifth grades Hooker's Child’s Book of 
Nature is placed in pupils’ hands as a reader, and scholars are re- 
quired to read silently the subject of printed page and give it 
orally in own language; and finally to reproduce in writing. 

Later, in seventh and eighth grades, Geikie’s Primer of Physi- 
cal Geography is placed in the hands of pupils, ds a reader, and 
they are required to read silently and give subject matter in own 
language ; are encouraged to make up their own questions, all of 
which are to be answered by members of class; are required to 
divide the subject into its different heads or topics, thus aiding in 
paragraphing ; and finally each pupil is required to reproduce in 
writing. 

All these subjects need reviewing and clearing up in the higher 
grades that pupils may be able to apply their knowledge, so as to 
give a nearly correct reason for differences in climate and produc- 
tions of continents ; as, when I tell a pupil that “‘ Here is a desert” 
(pointing to sand-model), I want him to tell me why. 

Pupils in lower grades need to study and classify a few known 
plants and animals, that they may be able to apply this knowledge 
to the plants and animals of other continents when they read and 
study them.) 

¥* 


To Lay. off a Square Acre. 


By J. T. PAYNE, Roanoke, Mo. 

The following diagram has been successfully used. Lay off a 
square 8 rds ; then extend each side 4 rds. and join the extremities, 
making four triangles, each being 4 rds. X 12 rds. = 24 sq. rds, 
Then we have 4 x 24 + 64 = 160, 
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To measure off two acres, use the same square, 8 x 8, and pro- 
duce each side 8 rds., instead of 4 rds., forming 4 triangles, each 
8 x 16 





one being 8 rds. x 16 rds. = 64 sq. rds., thus: 


2 
and the four triangles = 4 x 64 = 256 + 64 (the original square 
8 x 8) = 320 = 2sq. A. 
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I desire to congratulate you upon the attractive appearance of 
the new form of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. It is unquestionably 
the best and most comprehensive educational publication | know 
of. The “Primary” edition almost makes me wish to be again a 
child with a teacher awake to all the delightful suggestions it con- 
tains. WILL TOWNSEND. 

Albany, N. Y. 





I take four of your papers and would not be without any one of 
them for double the price. A. F. BROWN. 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
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Lesson on the Ear. 


By M. M.B. 


inning with the external ear, show the children by a black- 
board sketch the two parts, viz.: concha and auditory canal. Tell 
them how the concha gathers the sound and conducts it to the 
auditory canal, Second, the middle ear, or tympanum, which 
means drum. Have themdescribe a drum and tell you what 
produces the sound of a drum. Then show them that the middle 
ear is adrum upon which sound falls. Now tell them what is 
inside of this drum, those four little bones which form a chain 
across the drum and are fastened to each side of the middle ear. 
Tell how they carry the vibration from one to the other until the 
last one hits the outer membrane—tympanum. 

Third, the internal ear, which has three departments ; first, the 
vestibule, or ante-room is the better name. Tell them that this 
ante-room contains, first, fluid which is set in motion by the inner 
membranous covering of the tympanum. Then, floating in this 
liquid, is a little membranous sack with little ear-stones and fluid 
in it. This also jingles and sends the sound to the cochlea, or 
snail-shell, which has a little spiral shelf with three thousand 
nerve fibers on it, and last, to the auditory nerve which carries the 
sound to the brain. 

Now we must tell them of the three semicircular canals, and 
show them how these sounds prevent echoes. 

Then of the Eustachian tube, by which the middle ear is con- 
nected with the outer air, as this tube extends from the middle 
ear to the roof of the mouth. ; 

I first put the outline on the board, and they grow familiar 
with the different names, and their position. Also have them 
look at the ear on a manikin. If you have none, let them study 
the picture of an ear in their physiologies. 

This may take one or two days. Ten tell them the uses of 
the terms. 

This lesson can be made very interesting by illustr ation, such 
as the four little bones in the middle ear; by fastening a small 
chain loosely across a box, and causing them to move, they will see 
how the sound is carried along, the same as motion. 

The cochlea may be illustrated by a snail-shell. If there is a 
small shelf in the school-room, ask them if they could put three- 
thousand objects in on the shelf. Yes, they could put that many 
pins and needles on the shelf. Show them the snail shell, and 
tell them of that little shelf of three-thousand little strings, com- 
paring it to the strings or wires of a piano. 


Concha 


1, External Auditory Canal. 
11, Middle or Membrana Tympani 
Tympanum i Four Bones 
Colorless fluid 
Vestibule [ Ear Stones in 
or Ante- | a membran- 
THE EaR 4 chamber | ous sack, 
| Auditory 
111. Internal or 
Labyrinth { (“nerve 
Cece or Si sel 
Sail Shell nerve fibers. 
L Semi-circular canals } To prevent echoes, 





By Mary A, SPEAR, Quincy, Mass. 
ing, Carl? 
Yesterday you 
We 
talked about the story ; to-day we have questions about it.” 
How many have prepared ten questions ? 
What mark is used at the end of such a sentence ? 
You were told to write indirect questions to-day. Now we are 
That is a question. Who has an answer for it ? Ella may 


> 
A Language Lesson for December. 
(Designed for third year.) 
What was the class to prepare for a language lesson this morn- 
“We were to write ten inquiring sentences. 
read a Christmas story about some rich and poor people. 
How many rémembered our conversation when |writing the 
lesson ? 
Before they are read, some one may tell what an interrogative 
sentence is, 
What kind of a letter is used to begin an inquiry? 
What is a direct question ? 
ready to hear Edgar read one from his slate. 
“ In what month does Christmas come ? ” 
answer, making a complete sentence. How many have written 
@ question like Edgar's ? 
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Yes, almost every one; but you must remember that question 
is not to be read in. When you are called upon to read, 
always select a sentence that has not been given by another. Who 
has a good question to follow Ella’s answer ? 

” t day in December does Christmas come og?” 

Before an answer is given to Dora’s question we must change 

How shall we begin ? 

Oliver is right. “On is a better word for beginning than for 
ending.” Annie may read another question. 

“What do you want for a Christmas present ?” 

I see several hands raised. What is wrong ? 

Oh, the sentence is correct, but is not a good one to follow 
Dora’s. Noah says that he has something better. What is it ? 

“Why do people celebrate Christmas ?” 

That is a good question. Try to select such as follow in an 
orderly and connected manner. Now, one from Fannie and then 
from other pupils. 

“Who celebrates Christmas ?” 

“ What is the story of the rich man who gave a great many 
presents but did not receive any ?” 

“ Why was this rich man happy?” 

“ What did the poor people say about him ?” 

Your questions and answers show that you understand and re- 
member yesterday’s talk. All have remembered to write indirect 

uestions, which you have found to be more difficult than writing 

irect questions. Now we will think about Annie’s inquiry which 
has not been answered. Everybody in the room,whether in this class, 
or in the class of younger pupils, may give an answer to it. 

(All work is now put aside for a general exercise. Each pupil 
is told to take a piece of paper.) When you have written your 
name on it, stand by your desk. 

Now all are standing and Annie may ask her question again. 
The younger pupils may write only a word to answer it, but the 
older pupils must write a complete sentence. Let me see your 
best writing. Be seated and go to work. You may have three 
minutes for writing. When finished, stand by your desk. If you 
cannot spell a word tell me, so that I may write it on the black- 
board. (Bright and happy visions flit through the minds of these 
children for the next three minutes.) Stand. If you have not 

completed your work you must leave it unfinished. With papers 
in your hands pass to the outer aisles and stand side by side 
around the room, Each pupil may pass a paper to your right 
hand neighbor. Belle may read the name on the paper she holds, 
then read what that pupil wants. 

No, Ivan, because you stand next to Belle you are not the next 
to read. I will ask Bessie, who is in another part of the room, to 
read her paper. The reading must be clear and distinct. (There 
is not time for every pupil to read, so, after hearing several, direc- 
tions are given to drop hands at the sides; stand erect; face to 
the right; march around the room.) As you pass the table lay 
your papers on it. I will look at them to see who has tried to do 
the work well. (The children march around the room twice, and 
then pass to their desks to do the work assigned for the next 


it. 


- 
Work in Ungraded Schools. 


To the conscientious teacher this question is constantly repeat- 
ing itself, “ How can I do better work?” Especially is this true 
in an ungraded school. How can we overcome these obstacles ? 


viz.: 1. Too many pupils. 2. Too many classes. 3. Limited 
time. 4. Too little “desk” work. 5. Too little change of posi- 
tion. 6. Irregular attendance. By reducing the number of 
classes 


This may be done (a) by joining, (b) by alternating. 
‘oin by taking the “reader” as the basis. 

t those in first and second be in the same arithmetic (D) and 
writing (B) classes. Teach spelling along with reading (by sight). 
The same langu e lesson, wax | work, and drawing for both. 

Let those of the third and fourth be in arithmetic C., geography 
B. Write B, spell B, with the same language work, map-draw- 
ing, letter-writing, abbreviations and drawing for both. Let the 
fourth reader pupils form history class B, and the third reader 
take definitions at the same time. 

Let history A pupils study physics, grammar A, book-keeping, 
and arithmetic A. The fifth reader pupils arithmetic B, and gram- 
mar B. At book-keeping time let them take notes, bills, abbrevia- 
tions and other work preparatory to that study, having them for 
both writing (a), constitution, geography (A), and spelling (A). 

Allowing the “bright” ones to assist the “backward” will 
greatly lessen the labor. 

Alternate those branches which may be most quickly learned or 
readily practiced in other studies, such as spelling, reading and 
writing, taught and practiced in every branch ; constitution, which 
is short; physiology largely taught incidentally, and geography an 
observation study. 

Make out a program of recitations, time, and “ desk” work. 
Write it on the board, explain, and have the pupils copy. Then 
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make them watch the time for changing books. If they don’t 
know how, teach them “then and there.” 

The above with the following are suggestions, merely, not 
“ dogmatic” rules, 

1. Have “ pri ” classes first, before the little ones are tired. 

2. Have arithmetic and bookkeeping classes in the morning, 
early as possible. 

3. Have advanced classes after recess in the afternoon as the 
“ little folks” are out of the way. 

4, In alternating, have three days in the week those studies 
which need the most attendance. 

5. Don’t have writing immediately after recess, especially in 
cold weather. 

6. Don’t leave out—REST, or calisthenics. 
























































PROGRAM. 
FORENOON. STUDIES AND WORK AT DESK. 

ORDER OF 1st & 2d | 3d & 4th | 5th & HIs- 
RECITATION | inaoe | READER | READER ’ TORY cman. 

1, Chart g.15 |Read. Arith. ‘om 

2. Ist. Read’r|9.20 . fe N. W. 

3. 2d. “ 9.30 p> a eS “ “ “ 

4. Arith. A. |9.40 |Read. “ | ——-_ [Words 

5. Rest 10,00 

6. Arith. B. |10.05 |Arith. Rd— Geo. Bookkeep'g \Draw 

7. Bookkp’g |10.25 |B. W. atid: . W. 

Recess 10.45 
. 8 Chart 11.00 |Lang. Writ.—Spl.| Hist. 

g. Arith. C. [11.05 ws - N. W. 
om “. D..3se - “ “ Words 
11, 3d. Read’r —C. |Writ. 

—Geo. B. |11.30 |Read. —C, ee * 
12, 4th. Re’d’r 

—Geo. B. |11.45 |B. W. Phys.—Cons.|B. W. 

AFTERNOON. STUDIES AND DESK WORK. 

ORDER OF | rst & 2d | 3d & 4th | 5th & HIs- 
RECITATION | 7M | pEaDER | anaben TORY CHAR. 

1, Chart 1.00 |N. W. Def.—His. Geog. 

2. Ist. Read’r|t.05 —- | * “ ' N. W. 
3. Hist. A. 1.15 ” " - a - 

4. 2d. Read’rj1.30 =| Read. os a ” Words 
5. Hist. B. |1.40 " —— | * - 

6. Writ’g A. [1.50 |Draw. M. D. Gram, Draw 
7. Rest 2.05 
8. Writing B 

—Spell. [2.10 Gram. as 

g. Roll Call {2.25 

Recess 2.30 
10. Phys. Con./2.45 |B. W. L. W. ——— 
11, Geog’y A. 
—5th.Rd'rj2.55 |Dism’s’d.| “ ——— /|D’s’m’d. 
12, Gram. A, }3.10 Abbrev. —_— 
2% *- ££ eee " —_— 
14. Spell. A. [3.40 Draw. —_— 
15. Singing. [3.55 

















In the above, writing, physics, constitution, and third and fourth 
readers are to be haoek twice during the week, fifth reader (in- 
cluding history A pupils) once; geographies A and B, also spelling 
B, have three recitations, weekly. 

While the fourth reader recites the third is studying language. 

Bookkeeping means that while fifth reader pupils are reciting 
(arithmetic B), history A pupils are at bookkeeping. 

Reading means that first reader children are preparing for the 
reading lesson while the second is reciting. 


¥ 
How Christmas Came to Rocky Run. 


By KATE L, BROWN. 


It was a country school-house, set down in the woods on the 
banks of Rocky Run. 

In the nee = Rene was a logging camp and mill, around 
which a rude settlement had arisen. From this settlement and 
the occasional farms in the vicinity, gathered the forty children of 
Alice Parmalee’s school. 

A few months before, Dr. Hillyer, the principal of Forestdale 
Normal Institute, had said to his favorite uate, “ You want 
to be a missionary, Miss Alice. Go to Rocky Run and bring a 
breath of your larger world into the narrow, care-worn lives there. 
It will do you good for a year or so. You are town-born and 
bred, yet a country girl at heart. You are just a little fagged 
with the long siege of work, and the pine forests will give you 
new life.” 

“Can I earn enough to keep me there ?” said Alice, lifting her 
candid eyes to his. e original salary is not much, but Roberts, 
owner of the mill, has added to it, so you would have ten dollars a 
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week. We have a summer cottage there, in charge of a widow— 

a pinch of the salt that savors this world of ours—she, Mrs, 

Loomis, shall take care of you. Go, Miss Alice, and see how 

normal methods work in the wilderness.” 

So Alice went, astonishing greatly the world that had predicted 
a brilliant position for the valedictorian of the class of 18— 

She did not regret it—for she was tired mentally, and the rest 
and quiet of the new life began to deepen the roses in her cheeks, 

Mrs. Loomis was a second mother and the cottage delightfully 
cosy and homelike. . 

She had the use of a horse and rode much over the country 
pikes and under pine-tree arches. ; 

Three miles away was a bright little country teacher, untrained 
—but with a progressive spirit. Ruth Allen had the teaching in- 
stinct and much native wit. She read the educational papers, 
and was em 4 for more light. One day there appeared to her 
“an angel on horseback,” saying with easy brightness, “I want 
to know you. I’m your neighbor, Alice P ee, from Rocky 
Run.” The girls became congenial friends and spent nearly ail 
their leisure hours together. 

Alice had come in the spring term and together they watched 
the opening of the first flowers, and all those numberless signs of 
the mighty thrill of awakening life. 

The school-house—thanks to Mr. Roberts—was a new build- 
ing with neat furnishings, but bare of all beauty. The children 
were a motley crowd. 

The camp gave blue-eyed, fair-haired little Swedes, darker 
Norwegians, black-eyed French Canadians, sturdy Germans and 
Irish—with even a sprinkling of merry little Africans. 

The scattered farms contributed young Americans of various 
degrees of ability. With a few exceptions it must be confessed 
they were from families termed “ shiftless.” 

Alice was struck wtth the general blankness and apathy of 
most of the little faces. They lived among scenes of exquisite 
natural beauty. Purple mountains lifted their majestic heads 
wreathed with mists of silver. The forest stretched abroad—a 
vision of cathedral arches with golden-green lights falling, and 
stray bird notes trembling down through the silences. Rocky 
Run leaped and foamed, a stream of purest emerald. Thers were 
chattering nut-brown brooks, wonderful sunsets and nights of 
strange beauty, but no one had ever led the dull eyes to see. 
There were evil habits at home, and worse than all the burden of 
heaviness, indifference, and stupidity to overcome. Alice was 
brave and loving, yet her heart often cried, “Who shall roll away 
this stone?” It had been the custom to hire a new teacher every 
term, and the work was merely routine. The New Education 
had not penetrated the wilds of Rocky Run. So they received 
Alice with indifference. But how long could a child remain im- 
pervious to this sweet mother-spirit ? 

Her strong yearning toward those little lives showed itself in 
tender words and ways, smiles and caresses—in infinite patience 
with their slowness—in ardent faith in their better natures. So 
they grew to love her with a devotion that was in itself a liberal 
education. She was like a fairy godmother, ——e beauty and 
wonder at every step. Nothing could keep them from school. 
She was the chief topic of conversation at home, and many a child 
breathed her name in its dreams. 

In and out of the homes went this bright figure, dark-eyed, 
golden-haired, dainty-sweet, until every poor mother shared her 
children’s adoration, and the roughest man in camp admired and 
respected “ our teacher.” 

Alice realized the growth of love in her own heart. How she 
yearned to bless and save ang enlarge all those poor lives! “1 be- 
gin to realize how God feels toward us,” she said to Ruth in a 
moment of rare confidence. And Ruth loved and learned and 
grew with the rest. 

Christmas was drawing near and one thought was foremost in 
Alice’s mind. How should she bring Christmas to her school ? 
Not by gifts, ore a A somehow must the spirit of gladness 
and giving be awakened there. The thought grew and the hope 

ew ; its beautiful flowering was the consequence of such loving 

esire. In Ruth's district the money had given out. So she was 
spending two weeks with her friend “in the Training School of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity,” as she laughingly, yet with full earnest- 
ness, remarked. 

When the children entered the school-room the “last day,” they 
started back with cries of surprise and delight. The bare walls 
were wreathed with sprays of hemlock and pine, brightened with 
the glow of holly and candle berries. 

Over the eastern window was a large gilt star. A cross of 
white everlasting occupied one wall set in among the green, a gilt 
crown another. The desk was covered with a pretty velvet and 
silk drapery pinned with a star. Several vases of flowers were ar- 
ran ere and there, and a few fans and scarfs pinned up—to 
the eyes of the children a most wonderful decoration. 

Alice and Ruth wore their prettiest aprons, and each had a gilt 
star upon her breast. . 

When the clock said “nine,” and the little children waited for 
the opening words with sweet up-turned faces, Alice stepped for- 
ward 


“ Dear children,” she said, “ we are going to try to bring Christ- 
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mas to our school, to-day. Let me tell you the Christmas story, 
and then you will see why we love this holy season so well.” So 
she told in vivid, picturesque language the sweet old tale that the 
world will never outgrow. And even the smallest child there, 
realized that the glow of the star brought a _ to the world that 
can never grow dim. “I want you tomake this a true Christmas 
day by seeing how many kind things you can do for others,” she 
said. ‘Now I will give you something to remind you of this.” 
Calling each child to her she fastened a tiny gilt star on the front 
of the httle dress or jacket. “Wear this to-day, and when you 
are tempted to do wrong or to be selfish or unkind, think that you 
are a child of the Star, and must help make Heaven here in our 
school-room to-day.” 

The children’s faces beamed. They looked at their stars with 
tender eyes. 

No bit of gilt paper had ever possessed such attractions to them 
before. They sang several carols, repeated the prayer of prayers, 
and then the work of the day . 

What a halo of Christmas, of cheerful giving, rested over every- 
thing! Their number work was put on the boards with colored 
chalks and every set of examples was headed with some dainty 
device—a bunch of holly, clusters of Christmas roses, a reindeer’s 
head, a tiny stocking, a wee Christmas tree. In the recitations 
the examples were all about the objects that are associated with 
the dearest day. They went shopping to buy gifts for friends— 
they calculated the cost of limitless pounds of candy and dozens 
of oranges for innumerable children, and the like. In reading, all 
the stories were about Christmas, and for lan e work they 
were allowed to use the new set of cards Alice had made on 
“The night before Christmas.” 

Jerry Ryan gave little Pierrot his long pencil, and said eagerly 
to the teacher, “ Ain’t the little feller happy. Jimmy! see his eyes 
shine.” Claire gave the last picture card to blond Hedwig, and 
the older children pleaded, “ Let the little ones tell their stories 
first. P’raps there won’t be time for us all.” 

At recess both Ruth and Alice went out and slid down hill with 
the children, 

In spite of half a dozen double-rippers all could not slide at 
once. But nobody grumbled. Those who could not slide 
watched the others, and kicked the fence to keep warm. The 
larger boys were very chivalrous toward the younger children, 
and more than one great girl drew her own mittens over the bare 
red fingers of a shivering little one. Yes, it was a happy morn- 
ing—full of real heavenliness because every one tried so hard to 
give his best self. In the afternoon the parents came in—many 
shyly, some half shamefacedly. The children sang the sweet old 
carols and recited their memory gems. Miss Alice read to them 
that most delightful classic, “ The Bird’s Christmas Carol.”” How 
they laughed over the Ruggles family, and toward the pathetic 
ending the tears streamed down the cheeks of both old and young, 
and Dick Willey, the naughtiest boy.in school, cried out, “ Don’t 
have her die! Please don’t have her die.” 

Then Alice removed a cloth from a little table revealing heaps 
of brilliantly-hued articles. 

How she and Ruth had labored to make up the work of the 
children into gifts for the parents! There were paper and postal 
card cases, blotting books, stamp and letter cases, penwipers, 
tidies decorated with the weaving, sewing, and paper-folding of 
the little ones, The older girls had some beautiful specimens of 
sewing and the boys various articles in carving and woodwork. 
Then there were drawings bunched together and tied with a 
bright ribbon, compositions, designs, maps, specimens of number 
work. And the children laid them with beaming eyes in their 
parents’ hands. 

To watch the parents’ faces was a treat—such looks of sur- 
prise—such pride and satisfaction. And when tiny Eva, the baby 
of the flock, placed in her father’s hands the little blotter sewn in 
a design of daffodils by her own wee fingers, the giant form of 
Black Dan fairl with emotion. 

It was after four and would soon be dusk. But Alice could 
not let them go quite yet. She stood before them like some 
sweet and young queen, and from her heart spoke to 
the waiting hearts. She assured them of her love and deep inter- 
est, and begged that they would help her in the homes. She 
pleaded for patience—for habits, for clean speech, and correct 
living—in name of little men and women before them. 
It was a warm-héarted, impulsive yet intensely earnest ton and 
it stirred the hearts of that audience. They crowded t her 
with their thanks and blessing, telling, some with tears and in 
broken speech, how much they loved her. - And she met them 
all so gladly, giving richly of her rich heart. When the last 
good-bye had been said, last little mouth kissed, Ruth took 
her friend home, A while after, they sat in the cosy parlor 
watching the Christmas stars come out over the mountains. 
Alice's head leaned a little wearily against her friend's shoulder ; 
she was a tired but very happy teacher that night. “Alice, you 
were just grand to-day,” Ruth. But a hand was laid 
over her I “Don’t speak of me, please,” said Alice quietly, 
‘but think of the truth. Oh, isn’t it just beautiful —this 
dealing with souls! Why, I wouldn't envy a queen. Teaching is 
the grandest, most soul-satisfying work t unow. 
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“Doesn't it pay in spite of all the drudgery ? Oh, Ruth, let's 
just make a fine art, better still a religion, of it!” 
Ruth’s arms stole more closely around her friend, and the 
i stars looked down upon another of the consecrations, 
that make this weary old earth so much more the ante-chamber 
of the Father’s House. 


Supplementary. 


Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) 


FIRST PUPIL, 


Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, Earl of Lytton, whose death 
recently occurred, came of a literary family. His father was the 
celebrated Lord Lytton, a poet, dramatist, novelist. Lord Lytton, 
the elder, was the author of two famous plays, “ The Lady of 
Lyons” and “ Richelieu,” and numerous novels. 


SECOND PUPIL. 


His son inherited his literary taste, if not his genius. On the 
publication of his first book he took the name of “ Owen Meredith,” 
by which he is best known. He was born Nov. 18, 1831; was 
educated at Harrow, and studied in Germany, paying special 
attention to the study of modern languages. 


THIRD PUPIL. 


When only eighteen, Lord Lytton began his diplomatic career 
as attaché at Washington, where an uncle was minister. A speech 
made at a public dinner attracted the attention of Daniel Webster, 
who me a warm friend of the young Englishman. In 1852, 
the young attaché was transferred to Florence, and two years later 
was sent to Paris. He also served as attaché at The Hague, St. 
Petersburg, and Constantinople. In 1862, when only 31, he was 
made second secretary in Her Majesty's service at Vienna, and he 
did such good service that he was advanced to the secretaryship 
of the Legation at Copenhagen. 


FOURTH PUPIL. 


Several other important offices were filled by him until he was 
made British minister plenipotentiary at Lisbon. While occupy- 
ing this position he was appointed viceroy of India, the highest 
honor next to that of premier that it is possible for an Englishman 
to attain. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


On his arrival at Calcutta, he was sworn in as viceroy, and on 
Jan. 1, 1876, he presided at the magnificent ceremonies which cel- 
ebrated the Queen’s assuming the title of Empress of India. Four 
years later he resigned his position. The resignation of Lord 


Beaconsfield, the premier, was given the Queen at the same time, 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


For seven years Lord Lytton withdrew from public life and lived 
at his country house until 1887, when he ed the mission of 
ambassador to France. This office he held at the time of his 
death which occurred Tuesday, Nov. 24. Although far from well, 
he composed a poem on Monday, and wrote at intervals on 
Tuesday. 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 


Notwithstanding his = success in statesmanship, Lord Lyt- 


ton’s ambition was for literature. At the age of twenty-four he 
published his first volume, called “ Clytemnestra.” “ Lucille" was 
ready five years later, and has always been the most popular of 
his works, Am his other poems are “ Tannhauser,” “ Fables 
in Song,” “The Wanderer,” “Glenaveril,” etc. He also edited 
the “ Life and Letters” of his father. 

Questions: Who is the present premier of England? Is the 
ministry Conservative or Liberal? To which party does Giad- 
stone belong? What are the two houses called? Who is the 
present English minister to the United States? Who is our min- 
ister to ee What are the duties of a minister? Name 
four living English poets. Explain the duties of a poet-laureate, 
and name the present one. Name the poet you think most likely 
to succeed him, 


* 


I shall call the attention of our teachers to your publications 
with much pleasure. In getting them to avail themselves of such 
valuable helps I think we are advancing the efficiency of our school 
system. HENRY A. WISsE, Supt. of Schools. 

Baltimore. 
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A Conversation-Lesson on Rain. 


By LEILA R, G. BuRFITT, Danville, Ky. 


How many of the children ever saw a balloon? Was it a =— one 
or asmall one? I have a picture here of a very large balloon ; 
one big enough for two or three people to ride in. Who can tell 
me what a balloon does? Yes, it goes up and sails — in the 
air, Either heated air or gas, inside the large round part that you 
see in the picture, makes the balloon lighter than the air and so it 
rises, higher and higher, until a breeze up in the sky blows it along 
on its journey from one country to another. 

There are some other balloons that I thought about. They are 
so small that they cannot always be seen. e might call them 
fairy balloons. But first let me ask you if you ever saw a kettle 
on the stove in the kitchen with water in it? Was the water hot ? 
What did you see? Yes, a sort of smoke rising. That is called 
steam. The fire makes the water hot, it begins to simmer, and 
some little particles of moisture commence to rise; then more 
and more particles, until a great many rise. Some cool air comes 
along and lifts them up in the air. We might play these little 
drops were fairy balloons. 

Who knows what makes the earth warm? Yes, “the sun.” 
Let us put our hands down in this sunshine. Does it not feel 
warm? You know the sun shines everywhere on the land and on 
the rivers, lakes, and oceans; and when it shines down on the 
water all day, what do you suppose it does? It makes the waters 
warm. Not very hot like the water in the kettle but warm, and 
the sun draws the little particles of moisture up and up, the air 
around rushes in, and the fairy balloons sail away. Show me how 
they can go up. We cannot see steam, for the water does not get 
hot enough, but they are going all the time. 1 will tell you where 
you can see them—when the little moisture balloons get up in the 
air a long way. Along comes a cool wind from the north, perhaps, 
and the little things grow colder and colder and get blown nearer 
together until a strange thing happens. The little drops of mois- 
ture change into larger drops of rain and many of them together 
make a cloud. You have seen clouds in the sky, have you not? 
Show me how the clouds go. By and by the cloud gets so heavy 
with the many, many drops that down the drops come tumbling 
over and over pattering on the earth, They come down to give 
the trees and the grass and flowers a drink. They are not balloons 
any more, they are kind hs, of rain. Can you think of anything 
more the rain drops can do; 

Sing, “ This is the way the rain comes down.” (Miss Jenk’s 
“ Songs and Games,”’) 

» 


Some Occupations. 


By May FLoyp, Chadron, Neb. 


(Verse 1 may be spoken by a boy with a pack on his back, and a basket in his 
hand containing some small articles, handkerchiefs, collars, etc. He Te 
his wares as he recites. In verse 2, the hostler carries a whip and wears a label 
on the visor of his cap, to tell the firm he works for. The boy who personates 
the cobbler may wear an apron, and sit on.a bench. He holds a shoe on his 
knee and uses an awl or pounds with a hammer as he recites.) 


THE PEDDLER, 


With my pack 
Upon my back, 
I travel through the town 
I try to sell, 
And so I tell 
My prices have come down. 
My tablecloths 
Are fine and cheap, 
They'll cost you but two dollars. 
It makes me weep, 
Ay, lose my sleep 4 
At the price I sell my collars. 
The truth I tell, 
If you’d do well * 
From peddlers you would buy. 
At goods so cheap 
Do take a peep, 
This chance should not go by. 


THE HOSTLER, 


If you want a ride, 
Call at the South Side 
Of Main st., and there is my stable. 
horses are many; 
They cost a good penny 
And they'll travel as fast as they’re able. 
My horses are good, 
And I think that they should 
Be treated quite well while they're giving 
Such pleasure to you ; 
And we all know it, too, 
That they work very hard for their living. 
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* THE COBBLER. 


Oh, the cobbler old, 
As I’ve been told, 
Is bent, and lame, and grey ; 
But he gaily sings 
As his hammer he..swings, 
Until the close of day: 
“T love my toil, 
Tho’ my hands do soil 
With leather, and straps, and wax, 
Such a merry time 
With the ‘ jolly ’ chime 
Of hammer, and last, and tacks,” 
Oh, the cobbler old, 
As I've been told, 
Has a trade that he much enjoys. 
He’s worth much to men, 
But we think ten times ten 
More useful to us little boys. 





(Recitation for little girl, in character, on Friday afternoon.) 


Going to Market. 


By R. D. 


‘Mamma is sick and Papa is away ; 

Who is there to buy our dinner to-day ? 
Cook is so busy and Margaret, too, 
Perhaps there’s some errand that I can do.” 


Brother Jack has hurried away to school, 
He is always sure not to rama | the rule 

That boys must be in their seats before nine, 

With clean face, smooth hair, and boots blacked so fine.” 


“I’m little Grace and I’ve been trying to dress 
My doll-babies, May and Polly and Bess; 

But I left them all and to the kitchen I ran 

‘ Please, cook,’ I said, ‘1’ll do all I can.’ 


I’m going to the store—that’s ever so far, 

And I'll carry luncheon up to mamma; 

I'll ask if there’s anything more I can do 

Oh, this is great fun. Don’t you wish it was you?” 


¥ 


You are doing a noble work for the teachers and pupils of 
America. We sincerely thank you for what you have done, and 
are doing, for us. And may bless you in your efforts. 

West Point, Cal. E. M. PRICE. 





I have many times said THE JOURNAL was the best eductioan- 
al aid which taught with type. I know its reputation will be sus- 
tained. F. M. Woops. 

Chicago. 
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The Educational Field. 





Hermann Krusi. 


Hermann Kriisi was born in 1817 at Yverdun, Switzerland. His 
father at that time had been a co-laborer of Pestalozzi’s for seven- 
teen years. He received his principal education in two schools in 
his native canton of Appenzell, of which one, a normal school, 
was conducted by his father until his death in 1844. Then fol- 
lowed some academical studies in Dresden, and a sojourn in Eng- 
land, for several years, at the noted Home and Colonial Training 
Schools in London. Thenceforeward his services were sought 
for introducing the improved methods in teaching that came 
through the application of Pestalozzian principles. He sought to 
impress upon teachers that in every science they must proceed 
from an objective basis ; that in drawing, z#dentive exercises must 
occasionally take the place of mere mechanical imitation ; that in 
the pursuit of geometry zadependent reasoning should be encour- 
aged and cultivated in the pupils; that the exercises in mental 
and moral philosophy should chiefly be based on the experience 
of the pupils and on ¢hezr reflection upon this experience. On 
his arrival in the United States in 1853 he pursued the same meth- 
od, and has steadily adhered to it; at first he met with but little 
encouragement ; the country was not then prepared for the reform 
which set in later. But that reform was largely due to the instruc- 
tion he gave at the Oswego normal school where he was assisting 
Dr. Sheldon for twenty-five years. 

Besides teaching Prof. Kriisi has written the “ Life and Work 
of Pestalozzi” and a “‘ Drawing Course ” in which inventive exer- 
cises were first systematically based on tle elements of form ; and 
many valuable hints for industrial application have been developed 
from this series. 

In 1887 Prof. Kriisi severed his connection with the Oswego 
normal school having participated for fifty years in the active 
work of education. He lives in retirement at the home of his 
son, in Alameda, Cal., where he enjoys the blessings of hale old 
age. In his retirement he sees the ripening fruits of the great 
Pestalozzian seed-sowing that, beginning with the century, has 
continued for ninety years first by the master himself, afterward 
by his co-laborer Kriisi, and his son; the latter spreading the re- 
form mightily through the ardent disciples of Oswego. 


eg 
Meeting at Buffalo. 


Buffalo had a rousing meeting Nov. 10 to consider normal 

training and the kindergarten (parts of the New Education that 
some educators have been waiting to see gasp its last breath. 
An Educational Association was formed. It adopted among other 
things this basis : 
_ “That it shall be the object of this association to study and 
investigate the newest and bes: systems of education in other 
cities and bring them before the public by means of lectures and 
discussion,” 

Supt. Rogers, of Jamestown, N. Y.,where New Education methods 
have been in operation for several years, gave an address. 
He discussed for about one hour the origin of the movement to 
introduce manual training and kindergarten methods in James- 
town, the manner of conducting the same, cost, etc. It was a 
simple but deeply interesting story, although some of the details 
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are not new here, and some of the methods u tc be introduced 
here have been in use in some of the public schools of Buffalo for 
upwards of two years, such as modeling in clay and sand, etc. In 
beginning, Mr. Rogers said that the idea is not distinctively the 
teaching of trades, but to meet the requirements of a multitude of 
children who may never learn trades. It is not designed to take 
the place of intellectual training. The public schools shouid 
receive children at the age they are ready to enter a kindergarten. 
He spoke deprecatingly of the manner in which many children are 
influenced by bad home surroundings and the difficulty in eradicat- 
ing bad impressions received at a very early age. In the primary 
work, he said, the stringing of beads, placing of blocks, folding, 
etc., are taught. The child is led to investigate things and then 
express his ideas by drawing, modeling in paper patterns, etc. 
Body movements are also taught. The first practical work is in 
the form of needle work, fancy work being included. Cooking 
is taught, and work with carpenters’ tools is a part of the regular 
course of instruction. In the grammar department two ‘special 
teachers are employed. Draughting plans is taught before work 
with the tools is fairly begun. The Delsarte system is also taught. 
Mr. Rogers spoke encouragingly of what has been accomplished. 
The new method relieves the monotony of school routine and is 
an aid to discipline. The children regard it as a privilege and 
pleasure to be employed in the workroom. He described in detail 
how the little minds could be kept busy, and claimed that there is 
a real intellectual development in the use of hands, eyes, and 
attendant senses. As to the cost for 2,000 pupils the apparatus and 
material necessary would be $100. The principal item of ex- 
pense is salaries of special teachers. The system added only 
$1,000 to the cost of running the public schools of Jamestown out 
of a total expense of $40,000. The system is thoroughly believed 
in. 

Principal Cassety, of the Buffalo normal school, said manual 
training and kindergarten methods were taught in the Oswego 
normal school, and he thought there should be a manual training- 
schoolestablished. Atall events, normal training and the kinder- 
garten were to be taught in the normal school. 


> 


The following are some of the directions and suggestions to 
principals and teachers in the Cincinnati public schools : 

Give attention to pen-holding in all exercises. 

Decorate school-rooms with appropriate pictures and with 
flowers. 

Permit the children of both sexes to recite together or sit in the 
same room for study. 

Keep the school-rooms tidy and the floors and coal-boxes free 
from scraps of paper, etc. 

Do not allow dust-pans, brushes, wash-basins and’ other like 
articles to be seen in the school-rooms; keep them out of sight 
except when in use. 

Give attention to teachers’ organizations and professional pub- 
lications. 

Abstain from the use of tobacco, especially just before going to 
school, and indulge in no habits unworthy of the imitation of your 
scholars. 

Do not eat or drink in the presence of the pupils, espe- 
cially during school or recitation hours. 

Become acquainted with parents, especially with those of 
troublesome pupils. 

Be sure that your appearance 1s worthy of the imitation of your 
scholars, both as to dress and cleanliness. 

Cherish pride and pedagogical dignity in your profession. 

Demand exactness of pronunciation in reading and in all other 
recitations. 

In spelling, have the pupils pronounce the word and then 
spell and pronounce by syllables, and afterwards the whole word. 

Have the pupils stand erect and free from the desks while recit- 
ing, and always address the teacher by name. 

Be careful to require neatness and cleanliness of person and 
clothing on the part of the pupil. 

Excuse nervous and delicate children from the examinations if 
desired by parents. 

Permit no child to attend the fires or windows. 

Permit no noise in the school-rooms at any time, whether schoo! 
is in session or not. 

Give lessons frequently, almost constantly, in patriotism, 
American citizenship, love of country, and home. 

Give attention to morals and manners. 

Keep the flag raised on all proper occasions. 

Open school in the morning with a “good morning” from 
teacher and pupils and dismiss at evening with a “ good evening.” 

Make proper “ Aeadings” for slate work. 

Encourage the arm movement in writing. 

No discussion of school matters among teachers should be had 
in presence of the pupils. 


The fifth attempt to burn school-houses at San Bernardino, 
Cal., was made a conspicuous failure, through the coolness and 
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presence of mind of the city superintendent, Alex.E, Frye. This 
gentleman is so well known in the educational world that the fol- 
owing, from the local press, will be of general interest: 

“It is the custam of Mr. Frye to go to his office in the school building in the 
evening for the pu of studying and writing. As usual, last evening he 
went to his room, little thinking of the danger he was soon to encounter. As he 
opened the front door he noticed a glimmer of light coming from the second 
story of the building, and throwing off the light overcoat he wore, he ascended 
as rapidly as possible to the upper story in search of the fire. At the landing of 
the upper floor he saw a man,with whom he grappled and quickly laid on the floor. 
At this moment a second man—for there were two of them—caught Mr Frye by 
the nape of the neck pulled him off and at the same time kic him in the 
small of the back, While in the hands of the second man the first one, being 
underneath Mr. Frye, shot four times, only one shot, however, taking effect, 
and that hitting him on the inside of the left arm. At the time the shois were 
fired the pistol was so close that the clothing of Mr. Frye was badly burned 
about the wound, ; 

‘On being shot, and finding that he had two men to deal with, Mr. Frye at 
once backed out of the fight and his assailants fled. He then turned his atten- 
tions to the fire, — ing it with water from the hose which has lately 
been put into the building. As soon as he had a stream running he commenced 
to ring the bell at intervals, and all this after he was wounded by the dastardly 
scoundrel who had assaulted him.” 

It is also asserted that Supt. Frye will soon be the recipient of 
a beautifully engraved gold watch by the appreciative citizens of 
San Bernardino. 

Mr. Frye adds in a private letter: ‘1 am all right after my 
wrestling contest. It was a little more real than when I ‘won the 


Harvard wrestling cup.” 


An arrangement for an educational congress at Chicago in 1893 
has been entrusted to a committee appointed for the purpose by 
the National Educational Association. In July, science, philosophy, 
invention, and education will be considered. Congresses of col- 
leges, universities, teachers, and superintendents of schools will 
also be held. 


Among those interested in manual training is the commissioner 
of education of Siam—a brother to the king of Siam. If the wise 
pedagogues of America don’t lock out, the teachers on “ India’s 
coral strand” will be crowding into the educational heavens and 
getting the best seats. “It’s only alittle shower,” Noah’s neighbors 
are reported to have said; and so some pedagogues are reported 
to have roused up enough to say of manual training, “Oh! that’s 
a new fad; just like the kindergarten; it won't last long. John, 
recite the muliplication table backwards, Henry, you’re whispering 
again; come out and stand on one | Mary, learn to conjugate 
the progressive neuter verb ‘I am talking.’ The good old way 
is the way for me.” 





A cordial invitation to attend the State Teachers’ Association 
of Mississippi, at Jackson Dec. 28-31, is gratefully received. 

We observe the following among the subjects for discussion : 

1. “The Modern Woman,” by Miss P. V. Orr; 2. ‘ Methods 
of Classical Study,” by Prof. A. L. Bondurant; 3. “The Study 
of Latin,” by Minnie Paslay ; 4. “‘ Botany in the Public Schools,” 
by Prof. G. C. Creelman; 5. ‘‘ Duties of Parents to Teachers,’’ by 
Miss Lena Elgin; 6. “ Methods of Teaching Zoology in the High 
Schools,” by W. W. Rivers; 7. “Importance of making the 
Course of Study of the High School preparatory to the University,” 
by Superintendent W. A. Belk ; 8. “ Lecture on Tennyson’s ‘ In Me- 
moriam’”; 9. Manual Training in Schools and Colleges”; 10. 
“‘School Government and Management,” by H. A. Dran; 11. 
“ How to get the best Educational Results under our New Consti- 
tution,” by Supt. J. W. Henderson; 12. Music in the Public 
Schools,” by Grace E. Dyer. Col. Francis W. Parker, of Cook Co., 
Ill., will be present and address the teachers. 

We sincerely hope our Mississippi brethren will have a pleasant 
and profitable time. They will have a pleasant one, no doubt, but 
a glance over the list of subjects gives rise to a doubt as to whether 
the most profitable subjects have been selected to inspire the teach- 
ers and send them back to their school work full of courage and new 
visions of the very heart of educational truth. 

Will the discussions of subject No. 1. tend to raise the educational 
standard? Will No. 2. be of general interest to the rank and file 
of teachers? Will the time involved in No. 3. be spent to the very 
best advantage, for the advance of public school interests? No. 4. 
touches a matter of practical interest for all grades of teachers, 
Will the teacher feel any stronger to perform her own duties be- 
cause she recognizes. the ideal responsibility of parents to teachers ? 
(No. 5.) Nos. 6, 9, 10, 12 are suitable themes. We feel something 
must be said in behalf of the teachers who do of flock to these as- 
sociations with enthusiasm nor go away fed with the bread of ed- 
ucational life. Col. Parker will not speak in vain. 





Seven hundred and fifty crickets have been purchased in the 
city of Boston for the use of children whose feet do not touch the 
floor in Boston school-rooms. The world moves. Mental images 
of the small children of other days—not many years ago, more’s the 
pity—sitting on the front seats, with dangling feet and drooping 
energies, cooking slowly beside the box stove in winter, rise be- 
fore the mind’s eye. 
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The “‘ Course of Study and Teachers’ Manual, of Columbia pub- 
lic school, South Orange, N. J., for 1891-2” gives evidence of 
age care in preparation. The principal, Mr. Elmer C. Sherman, 

as proved himself conversant with the most progressive ideas in 
pedagogy by the manner in which the various plans for each 
e are outlined. Form study, color, manual work, vocal music, 
and physical culture are itelligently introduced, even in the low- 
est grades. Later, easy science a wood working find a place, 
while sewiug and clay modeling are not neglected. Such a 
course of study would have been a curiousity once, and not so 
many years ago either. 





Alma college, the Presbyterian institution of Michigan, is situated 
at Alma, Gratiot county, very near the geographical center of 


the lower peninsula of the state. Its doors were first oper.ed on 
the 12th day of September, 1887, with an enrollment of 35 students. 
To-day it catalogues over 130 students and during its four years’ 
existence has enrolled nearly 600 students, 

Alma college has at present four buildings of brick and stone— 
the main building, the ladies’ hall, the library building, and the 
boiler-house. The library has 11,125 volumes and 10,000 pam- 
phlets on its shelves. ° 

Five departments of work are offered—collegiate, preparatory, 
normal and training, art and music, and commercial. At the 
close of its fourth year it graduated a college class of three. 

The normal and training department was organized in 1888 
and since then over one hundred teachers have improved its ad- 
vantag =s, and in the brief period of three years have been sent out 
into fields at home and abroad, even to London, Eng.; to the East; 
to Washington, Oregon, and California in the West, and to China 
in Asia. This department is under the charge of Elnora Cudde- 
back, Ped. B., a contributor to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Norwich, (Ct.), Free academy has planned a series of lectures 
after the methods of the university extension scheme, by the 
teachers, for Fitchville, Yantic, Bean Hill, and Montville. These 
lectures are designed for those who are at work during the day, 
and it is hoped that the same opportunity may be extended to 
other nearby villages. 

It is reported that beside the school exhibit at the World's 
Fair a practical demonstration will be given of new and advanced 
methods of teaching; also that a school will be in session during 
the whole time, comprising every department from the kindergar- 
ten up, and experienced educators will give practical lessons in 
their methods of teaching. The school will be open to all children, 
resident or visiting. 





Sir Edwin Arnold affirms the rumor that Lafcadio Hearn, the 
American author, has married a Japanese maiden and settled down 
as a professor of English in a native college in the interior of 
Japan. 





At the Teachers’ Institute in Paterson, N. J., Miss Emily P. 
Williamson, of Elizabeth, gave a glowing account of the advan- 
tages of the School of Pedagogy of the New York university. 
The institute passed a resolution of condemnation of self-satis- 
fied, non-progressive teachers and endorsed the School of Peda- 
gogy. 

Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena (Cal.), says of the West : 

“ A new land, but, withal, a land that maintains the best pub- 
lic schools on the face of this continent ; school-houses, the finest ; 
school-rooms, the best equipped; school-teachers, the best pre- 
ment school methods, the most modern; school sentiment, the 

eartiest. Yes, here in this new West, are the finest, brightest 
teachers, better appliances, and healthier conditions than exist !n 
Pennsylvania, New York, or New England—and I speak ad- 


“The school men are young; settled conditions do not here, as 
in the East, sacrifice good work to tradition; the state wants the 
best and she usually gets it.” 
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New York State Commissioners. 


The 37th annual meeting of the N. Y. State Association of 
School Commissioners and Supts. met Dec. 1-3. Com. Maxson 
presided and Coms. Laura F. Mayhew and J. J. Kenny, were 
secretaries. 

Treasurer Sanford presented his report and tendered his resig- 
nation. Com. Stillman, of Cortland, was elécted treasurer. Com. 
J. H. Lusk, of Broome, presented the report of the committee on 
legislation ; it was accepted, except that part referring to the com- 
pulsory education bill. Coms. Harrison, Kinsley and Kniskern 
were appointed a committee to suggest amendments to regulations 
concerning uniform examinations. 

The township system was discussed, Deputy State Supt. 
Skinner declared his faith in the change proposed, and thought 
it would produce a great improvement inthe schools. He advised 
the policy of having the —_ of the state thoroughly acquainted 
with the contemplated change so as to create a public sentiment 
in its favor. Messrs. W. E. Sheldon, Carey, Stout, Surdam, Sand- 
ford, Moore, Lusk, Milne, and others, leaks in favor of the 
change. Upon a vote being taken, 62 votes were recorded in 
favor of the resolution and none against it. A committee of five, 
Pres. Maxson, Dept. Supt. Skinner, Messrs. Harrison, Wilson and 
Finnegan, was named to secure legislation on the point. 

Areport of the committee on compu attendance law was 
presented by President Maxson. A resolution declared the asso- 
ciation to be in: fayor of a comp attendance law with a state 
inspector. Discussion followed. State Supt. Draper approved 
of the law. The necessities of the school system demanded legis- 
lation on this subject, and he regarded the prop»sed bill as em- 
bodying satisfactory provision. A vote upon the resolution 
showed 41, in the affirmative, and 30 in the negative. 

State Supt. Draper delivered an address on the Legal Powers 
and Duties of Trustees. Papers were read by Com. Weinman on 
“Third Grade Examinations,” by Com. Wilson and Prof. Stout, 
on “ Supervision” ; by Com. Cook on ‘Common Sense in the 
School-Room ;” by Dr. W. J. Milne on the “Uniform Examination 
System.” The special committee on Uniform Examination system 
reported recommending that third grade certificates should be is- 
sued for one year instead of for six months, and Supt. Draper 
disapproved of any plan of third grade certificates of different 
standings. 

Come F. Ww. Koop was elected president; H. B. Harrison, 
first vice-president ; T. E, Finnegan, second vice-president ; L. F. 
Stillman, treasurer; W. J. Barr and J. J. Kenney, secretaries. 


The Teachers’ Institute of Otsego Co., N. Y., will be held at 
Oneonta, December 14-18. The conductor, Samuel H. Albro, 
Ph, D., will give severai! “ Lessons in Psychology” and class reci- 
tations to illustrate methods. Prof. Cobb will talk on “ Practical 
Science,” , “ Practical Grammar” and “Primary Reading” will 
~ discussed by Miss Weingand. Dr. Milne will talk on “ School 

iscipline.” 





This number of THE JOURNAL contains 32 es; it has been 
enlarged to meet the demands of advertisers. This is gratifyin 
because for years the publishers expended all that was receiv 
in extending the circle of readers of THE JOURNAL. They now 
expend a large sum annually for this pu . They intend every 
teacher of more than average ability shall see THE JOURNAL if he 
does not subscribe to it. In this work we have had cordial co- 
p pene we will now thank any one who will give us the names 
of teachers who are thinking seriously on educational problems. 





_ The “Sons of America,” in St. Joseph, Mo., presented a na- 
tional flag to the high school, and it was to have been hoisted with 
proper ceremony on Thanksgiving day, but some members of the 
school board objected on the ground that it might be as 
4 sectarian movement started by a secret order to cultivate in the 
minds of the pupils certain ideas which patrons believe should not 
be introduced into an institution of learning. 


State Supt. Wolfe, of Missouri, has initiated a very important 
movement in his state. He pro to establish district teachers’ 
institutes where graduates of the county institutes can be trained 
and granted state certificates ; but can this be done without mak- 
ing them state normal schools ? 


The University of Texas has created a school of pedagogy, and 
elected to the chair Joseph Baldwin, M. A., LL. D., who has been 
for the past ten years ipal of the Sam Houston state normal 
School. The object of this school is to prepare students for the 
Profession of teaching, for positions in high schools, academies, 
city schools, and . The course of study is outlined thus : 
!. History of Education. 2. Applied Papcholagy and Art of 
Meth nine 3. Science of Education, 4. Management and 
a be 5. 


Special Work and Original Investigation. 
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The students of the Plattsburgh high school are a bright set if 
those who edited the November number of The Student are a 
fair sample. We should advise them to print their as a 
daily of this city is printed, to represent ¢he 7 of its constituency; 
let them exhibit the doings, sayings, hopes, fears, gnd joys, and all 
that, of the brave boys and sweet girls of Plattsburgh high school. 
Not their stately essays alone (if any), but the real life of the school. 
For it has a genuine life of its own. We have the belief that the 
school has been and still is well differentiated from the numerous 
other schools. Prof. Holden did a splendid work before he went 
into the normal school, and a worthy successor is in his place. 


A word from Dr. Snyder from Greeley, Col., says: “Our school 
has a phenomenal success for a new school and a new state. We 
are reaching 200 in attendance. I have the widest latitude to 
make a normal after my own fashion. We are going to make it 


the highest grade normal in the country and at the same time the 
most progressive.” 


New York City. 


A Scientific Alliance has been formed in New York City com- 
posed of six local organizations for scientific research, viz.: The 


. Academy of Sciences, the Microscopical Society, the Botanical 


Club, the Linnzan Society, the Mineralogical Club, and the Mathe- 
matical Society. 

The Scientific Alliance will proceed to erect a massive building 
for their use which will contain the collections of the united societies 
and in which all meetings will be held. 


The December issue of Sunany Hour brings with its Christmas 
offering its own peculiar charm for boys and girls. The boy editor, 
Tello Agar. besides drawing into bis contributors’ net most of 
the crowned heads of Europe and brilliant writers of the century, 
is bringing into his “ Barefoot Fund” a big pile of old boots and 
shoes which go through a mending process in the Sunny Hour 
“Shoe room,” and then go forth on the feet of poor boys and 
girls. This admirable charity cannot be too strongly commended 
or too faithfully followed by older people. 


Educational Associations. 


Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, 
Horace Goodhue, Northfield, Minn., presi 
Minn., corresponding x 

The Masienel os eseduiee, sot 4 eee 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. February 16, 17, and 18, » ion. Hen oines, 
Iowa, eeabdens : Supt. L. W. Daly, of n= hy O., pnw amma 

State Teachers’ Association, of Ill., Dec. 29 to 31, . at ingfield. Prin- 
cipal Alfred Kirk, Chicago, president ; J. M. Bowlby, is, secretary. 
Supt. E. 
ry 


St. Paul, December, 28, 29, end 30. 
ident; F. A. Fansworth, St. Paul, 


State Teachers’ Association of Kansas, T , Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
S. Spence, Wichita, Kan., president ; Mrs. Menninger, Topeka, secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Dec. 21.-22. Supt. 
W. W. Chalmers, Grand Rapids, Mich., president ; O. R. Schurtz, secretary, 
also of Grand Rapids. 

State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, December 28 to 31. Supt. John 
Nagle, of Manitowoc, president; Mr. H. L. Terry, of Lake Mills, Wis., 
secretary. 


North Dakota Educational Association, December 22. A. L. Woods, of Graf .- 
ton, president ; Miss Etta C. Lewis, of Devil’s Lake, secretary. Astociation 
meets at Grand Forks. 


State Teachers’ Association of South Dakota, Mitchell, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
G. L. Pinkham Miller, president; Esther A. Clark, Yankton, recording 
secretary. 


Iowa State Association, Des Moines, Dec. 29, 1891. H. H. Freer, president ; 
J. M. Mehan, secretary. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association, Bozeman, December 209, 30, 31. 
Prof. Arthur Stone, president ; L. A. Os ein, secretary. 

Maine State Teachers’ Association, December. E. P. Sampson, president ; H. 
M. Es' secretary. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Dec. 29. 

Southeastern Nebraska Teachers’ Association, Beatrice, Nov. 26. 

Central Nebraska Association, Hastings, Nov. 27. 

Northern Nebraska Association, Norfolk, in the spring. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Jackson, Dec, 28, 30, 


R. W. Jones 
president. 






The two Christmas holiday pleasure tours to Washington, D. 
C., and Old Point Comfort, Va., tendered by the Pa. R. R. Co., 
to the teachers and their friends, of New York, Brooklyn, and 
vicinity, as advertised in the last SCHOOL JOURNAL, are worthy of 
special commendation. The rate, including meals going and re- 
turning, and first-class hotel accommodations in Washington, is a 
marvel of cheapness. As one of such a party to Washington last 
year, I heard only expressions of satisfaction at the pro- 
visions made for the comfort of those hundreds of tourists. The 
courtesy and unwearied attentions of the personal escort, the tour- 
ist agent and the chaperon, made the ladies without a male escort 
feel quite at ease. Teachers who intend to take a holiday outing 
will be of the tours to the National ital and to the attract- 
ive historic region around Old Point Comfort. 

B. G. NORTHROP. 
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Correspondence. 


fe Teacher’s Trip to Europe. 


There is no form of recreation so helpful to the teacher as travel. 
A visit to Europe means more to him than to the majority of 
people, and brings a full return in mental growth and intellectual 
stimulus. 

If a trip abroad is planned for a summer's vacation, certainly a 
portion of the preceding winter should be spent in preparation for 
the enjoyment. The first thought must be given to that bewilder- 
ing necessity called making a choice, and this involves no little 
time and consideration when there is so much to place on the 
side of what to leave undone in the way of sight-seeing and study. 
Therefore, make out two distinctive lists, one with the things you 
must see, the other bearing the names of those you deem second- 
ary in importance. Then mark out your route and the proportion 
of time you intend to give to different countries and towns. A 
late edition of the Satchel Guide will be a great help in your pros- 
pective traveling; and when you really set foot upon the foreign 
strands you can purchase local guide books and the standard 
Baedekker. 

Before you go abroad you will of course purchase an excursion 
ticket in the steamship company you intend to patronize, and im- 
mediately on your arrival in Liverpool engage personally your 
berth for the return. The large tourists’ agencies in London will 
sell you tickets all over the continent, and, if your mind is made 
up as to your route, it will save you much trouble to secure the 
tickets then and there. You are made aware of what amount of 
money you have left to expend for your living and incidentals. 
For hotels you may safely locate yourself at those named ( in their 
order of first and second class ) in the Satchel Guide. When mak- 
ing a long stay in one place, boarding houses should be chosen, 
and for the names of these inquire among friends or fellow boarders. 
In the small cathedral cities and other places, arrangements can 
be made for lodgings with meals cooked to your order, and this is 
very inexpensive when a party of four or more co-operate. 

The ordinary rule for foreign traveling is to expect to pay five 
dollars a day, but if the price sometimes exceeds this sum it also 
is much less when a stay of any length is made in one place. 

For steamer wear, take winter clothing for the summer voyage. 
These garments are not carried around, but left in an extra trunk 
or valise in charge of the steamship company. Other baggage to 
be taken on the continent should be as limited as you can pos- 
sibly make it, a Gladstone bag being the best thing outside of hand 
straps, because it can be lifted into the carriage or train,beside you. 

Wear new clothing, comfortable shoes, and carry only one 
change of underwear ( laundry can be had at a day’s notice ), over- 
shoes, umbrella, and waterproof; a belt or bag for money that 
can be fastened to the person, and medicine for ailments you are 
subject to. 

The most convenient money to carry is the Bank of England 
note (smallest five pounds or twenty-five dollars), which can be 
exchanged at the different large cities for gold and silver. 


Any questions upon this subject will be answered (if stamp is inclosed) by the 
writer. Address in care of THe ScHoot JourNAL. 


ALICE M, KELLOGG, 


You criticise, in THE JoURNAL of Oct, 17,a method of teaching his- 
tory that seems to me to be just right; I claim that it is in harmony 
with the laws of psychology. You either do not believe in dates or 
you consider the method of using dates vicious. The teacher may 
overwhelm the pupil with a lot of detached dates, especially may 
this be the case if the pupil is in a lower grade ; but no one method 
can fit all stages of mental development ; his method must be flexi- 
ble, varying according to age and individual wants. While I esteem 
THE JOURNAL'S opinion highly, I do not feel bound to accept the 
views referred to, X. 

The criticism referred to was upon making the date the prominent 
thing, when it is entirely subsidiary ; often the date is of no conse- 
quence whatever. That Christ lived on earth is a tremendous 
fact ; a great many persons only know accidently that it was 1900 
years ago. That pupils should be set to learning unimportant facts 
and be drilled on the dates of these facts as they would be on “a 
poem” is simply atrocious. Why is history studied in school ? 
To create a taste for historical stu i and reading. This is the im- 
—— object. They can read but little history anyway in school, 

ut it is possible to fix a love for it that will cause them to be 
students of the subject all their lives. Another object is to give 
the pupil an idea of the subjects he should investigate, and of the 
books that contain these subjects. Another object is the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge to serve as a general basis for future reading 
and of thought, and to enderstand’ historical references and allu- 
sions. 

Now in all this, dates form so subsidiary a part that the rule 
may be stated as: Do not teachdates. In a few cases a date is 
important ; for example, whether one event preceded or followed 
another. The sequence of events is what is imparted, rather than 
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the date. The learning of dates was once the main ‘thing in the 
history lesson; often and often has the pupil been required to 
learn and repeat, “Early in the year—the war began again with 
renewed vigor; on the 17th of March a battle was fought, etc.” 
The later school histories are constructed on an improved plan— 
dates occur infrequently. Now the pupil is set to study the evo- 
lution of thought; the great discoveries and inventions, and the 
corresponding social and political changes are portrayed. To 
contend for dates in the history class would have suited 1852, but 
not 1892. 


1. What is industrial drawing? 2. What is meant by manual 
training? M. O. 
Cal, 


1. I think it is somewhat unfortunate that the word “ indus- 
trial” has been used so much in connection with the word 
“drawing.” 1 much prefer to speak of drawing in its broad 
sense, without trying to qualify it by the word industrial. In 
short, drawing is the one universal, language of thought expres- 
sion. 

Industrial drawing is the expression of the facts of form, the 
appearance of form, and the decoration of form. 

Drawing is a universal language, the graphic expression of 
thought, and relates to the facts of form, the appearance of form, 
and the decoration of form. 

2. As to manual training. It is again unfortunate, that the 
word “manual” has been used as it has. It has caused a 
great deal of misunderstanding. The manual training schoo! at 
the Pratt institute is called the Technical high school. ‘So, 
many people have the idea that manual training means me- 
chanical training. It was only a short time ago that a teacher 
in a manual training schoolwaid, when asked about the freehand 
drawing in the school, “Oh! this is a manual training school, 
and as manual training means mechanical training, we have no 
time for freehand drawing; we must make all the drawing me- 
chanical.” 

Manual training is that training which renders possible the 
interpretation and expression, in the concrete, of thought, lan- 
guage, science, and art. 

But people often have taken up manual training as a thing 
and part in itself; but manual training is form study, drawing, 
and making, and much of the work in science is, or should be, 
manual training. For too long a time, the matter of art has 
been omitted in our work in the concrete. As the director of 
a very prominent manual training school in Europe said, “ We 
put av? into our manual training—you do not in America.” 

W. S. PERRY. 

Director Art Dept., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Do you know who first stepped from the Mayflower in 1620? 
Pa, G. L. G. 
If you mean when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, 
in December 21, 1620, nobody knows who was the first to step 
on the famous rock. Justin Winsor says: “Tradition divides 
the honor of being the first to step on Plymouth Rock between 
se Alden and Mary Chilton, but the date of their landing must 
ave been subsequent to December 21.” 

Thacher’s “ History of New Plymouth” is authority also for 
the same statement. “It is believed that neither John Alden nor 
Mary Chilton was of the party who landed from the shallop Dec. 
21. The closest investigation discloses no authority for the tra- 
dition nor a shadow of evidence in favor of any individual as be- 
ing the first who landed.” W. A. M. 


In the answers to questions prepared by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction appears this, ‘*Answers will differ.” Cannot answers 
be given? O. K. 

You ask an impossibility. Suppose the question is, ‘“ What 
will you do when a boy comes late to school?” Now one would 
do one thing, another would do another. It would take a book 
to give all the methods, so the best thing is to say, .‘‘ Answers 
will differ.” 


I am teaching the lowest grade in a primary school. There are in- 
teresting questions that come up; forexample, I have in my classsev- 
eral boys who cannot learn! One has been in this grade for five or 
six years! The other day I tried by every possible means to make 
him tell me the sum of nought and one, but in vain. The princi- 
pal on the other hand just promoted a boy who had been in three 
weeks ; he learns with astonishing rapidity, R. M. G. 

Were you not wrong to try to teach a dull boy with words? 
Should you not have showed him a dish with one apple and ask 
how many ? 


Prof. J. S. Cilley, of Jericho, Vt., says: ‘*I regard Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
invaluable for catarrh.” 














December 12, 1891 


Important Events, 6c. 


News Summary. 


DECEMBER 1.—A commercial treaty made between Germany and 
Belgium.—Austria will take part in the Columbian exhibition.— 
German possessions in southwest Africa sold tu a syndicate.-- 
D2ath of Edwin D2 Leon, author, lecturer, and diplomatist. 

DECEMBER 2.—The new Argentine bank at Buenos Ayres begins 
business.—-Goldenjubilee of Archbishop Kenrick (R. C.), of St. 
Louis. 

DECEMBER 3.— Chinamen who had smuggled themselves across 
the Niagara river sent back to Canada.— The street blown up by 
an explosion of gas in the Edinburgh underground railway. 

DECEMBER 4.—A blizzard in the Northwestern states —Yellow 
fever at Buenos Ayres.—Emin Pasha arrives at Wadelai.—French 
workmen at Lievin destroy a foreman’s house with dynamite. 





THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The 8,150-ton armored cruiser New York was launched at Phila- 
delphia recently. She is much larger than any American war-ship 
afloat, and larger than any yet planned except the three big 
belted cruisers Indian1, Massachusetts, and Oregon. She com- 
bines speed, coal endurance, and fighting power. Her ordinary 
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speed is 21 miles an hour, but she is capable of making 23. 

The steel cruiser No. 9 was launched at Baltimore. She is the 
twin ship of the Detroit, which was launched in October. 

The boilers are being made for torpedo boat No.2. She will 
have the great speed of nearly twenty-seven miles an hour. 

Although the government of the United States is peacefully dis- 
posed the necessity of a further addition to our navy is appre- 
ciated. During the past few weeks we have had the dispute with 
Italy, arising outof the New Orleans affair ; the trouble with Chile, 
first in the Itata business and afterward in the attack on the Bal- 
timore’s men at Valparaiso; the Bering sea ccntroversy, first 
threatening difficulty with England and then requiriog patrol 
service from our cruisers to prevent poaching; the riots in China, 
demanding the reinforcement of our fleet on the Asiatic station ; 
the disturbances in Samoa, followed by the dispatch of the Jro- 
quois to Apia; the threatened revolution in Honclulu, which has 
made it necessary to concentrate a naval force there; our usual 
quota of Central American difficulties and anxieties ; the disturb- 
ances in Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentine, needing 
watchful attention for Ameiican interests, and the dealings with 
Haiti about Mole St. Nicolas. Congress will keep on with the 
work of construction that has now been prosecuted for several 
years. 

It is proposed to change the law so that appointments to the 
Annapolis naval academy shall be made one year in advance of the 
time of admission, and to require that the candidates shall be 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
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DEALING WITH THE INDIANS. 

The United States commissioners and the Indians have agreed 
upon $8,700,000 for the Cherokee outlet. The Indians saw that 
when our government put an end to the’leasing of the land it was 
of very little use to them ; also that it could not remain as a per- 
manent barrier between Oklahoma and Kansas. Oklahoma will 
thus receive an addition three times as great as the area of its 
original tract purchased from the Creeks and Seminoles. 

The Apaches in Arizona have again been committing depreda- 
tions. One man was killed and others injured and the settlers 
armed to detend themselves. The soldiers took prompt measures 
to defend the settlers. 





LIVE CANADIAN TOPICS, 


Canada strongly protests against the proposed exclusion of Can- 
adian as well as of British cattle. This order was made to force 
the British authorities to revoke the order that American cattle 
exported to Britain must be slaughtered at the port of landing. 
The Canadians claim that the order is unjust so far as they are 
concerned because they are not to blame for the laws made in 
Britain. 

The maritime provinces are incensed because the mail steamship 
service from Canadian ports has been abandoned. The entire 
Canadian mails are now brought into the Dominion by way of 
United States ports. The Halifax board of trade has asked the 
Dominion government to establish a transatlantic : ervice between 
Great Britain and Canada as swift as any between Liverpool and 
New York. 

A movement has been started to consolidate some of the mari- 
time provinces of Canada on the score of economy. On account of 
local feeling it has not been met with much favor. 





DYNAMITE’S DESTRUCTIVE WORK. 


A stranger carrying a hand-bag entered the office of Russell 
Sage, the millionaire broker, in New York on Dec. 4. and de- 
manded $1,200,000. Mr. Sage said he had no time to talk with 
him, when he threw a dynamite bomb on the floor. Immediately 
there was a tremendous explosion. Mr. Sage was thrown into a 
pile of rubbish in his private office, and badly injured. The bomb- 
thrower was killed and a man sitting at a typewriter was blown 
out of a window into the street. Several other persons were in- 
jured and the building badly damaged. It is thought that the 
man with the bomb was insane. 

A large quantity of dynamite exploded at a factory near Haver- 
straw, N. Y. Several people were killed and the shock was felt 
for twelve miles around. Near the factory the damage was great. 
Large trees were torn, and in some instances riven as by light- 
ning. Fora few miles up and down the river, houses trembled 
on their foundations, and those on the adjacent hills had glass 
broken, furniture knocked over, and doors taken from their 
hinges. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AT SEA.—Attention has been called to 
cruelties practiced to animals at sea on vessels sailing under for. 
eign colors. Two propositions are advanced : The first calls for an 
international law making steamsbip companies responsible for 
damages to animals which are plainly avoidable; the second is 
the appointment of officers by the severai maritime nations, to be 
situated at ports of entry, whose duty it shall be to examine all 
animals Janded and ascertain their condition during transit, to 
report on cases of accidental damage or cruelty to their home 
governments, and to arrest officers responsible for cruelty and 
return them to their respective countries for trial. 





A RAILROAD COMPANY’s LAND CLAIM.—The Northern Railway 
company propose to dispossess farmers, in the Red River valley, of 
land they have held for years. The company’s claim is based on 
the old law grant of 1857, when Dakota was a part of Minnesota, 
which granted every alternate section of land to aid in the build- 
ing of the railroad. The country was then a wilderness. It was 
supposed that the company’s claim did not extend west of the Red 
river and this territory rapidly filled up with settlers. Under a 
decision of the U.S. supreme court in 1890 the company now claim 
this land. The people will attempt to get injunctions against the 
taking of the land, and try to pass a bill through Congress giving 
the company land in others parts of the state. 





The Cause of Rheumatism. 


An acid which exists in sour milk and cider, called lastic acid, 1s aaiteved by 

phy icians to be the cause ey: iS Segmetn, Accumulating in the blood, it at- 
the fibrous tissues in the joints, and causes agonizing What is 

needed 1 is a remedy to neutralize the acid, and to so invigorate the kidneys and 
liver that all waste will be carried off. Hood's Sarsaparilla is heartily recom 
mended by many whom it has cured of rheumatism. It possesses just ust the desired 
qualities, "ed so thoroughly purifies the blood as to peeves occurence of rheu- 
phe We sugeest ¢ trial of Hood's Sarsaparilla by all who suffer from 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 





NOTES IN REGARD TO ELECTRICITY. 


The Sydney, Australia, lighthouse has an electric light equal to 
12,000,000 candles. 

The electric street cars in some Western cities have electric push 
buttons by which passengers indicate to the motorman when they 
want to get off. 


Some Baltimore capitalists want to establish a direct electric 
elevated railway between Chicago and Milwaukee, to be in opera- 
tion previous to the World’s fair. 


There is now in China a comprehensive system of telegraph lines 
running to all parts of the country. The governors of the pro- 
vinces keep watch over the lines, and take care that they are main- 
tained in working order. The Pekin governmentis now preparing 
to establish a railroad system not less comprehensive, with main 
and branch lines extending over the empire from its northern 
boundary to the seaboard. 


THE NEW UNITED STATES COIN. 


The following is the design of the new silver coins: On the ob- 
verse, or face, of the coin is an ideal female head representative 
of Liberty, looking to the right with a calm and dignified expres- 
sion, with an olive wreath around her head and a Phrygian cap 
on back. On a band or filet over the front of the head is inscribed 
the word “ Liberty,”’ and over the head at the top of the coin is 
the motto, “In God We Trust.”” Around the medallion are thirteen 
stars, representing the thirteen original states, and at the bottom 
the date of coinage. On the reverse or back of the coin appears 
the sea] of the United States as adopted in 1782, which may be 
described asfollows: An eagle, displayed with open wings (on 
the breast, a shield), holding in the dexter claw an olive branch 
representing peace, and in the other claw a sheaf of thirteen ar- 
rows representing war. In its beak the eagle holds a scroll con- 
taining the motto, “ E Pluribus Unum,” ensigned above and about 
the head with thirteen stars environed by clouds, This will be the 
design of the half dollar and quarter dollar, while the dime will 
have for the obverse, or face, the same head as the half and 
quarter dollars, except that in place of the stars there will be the 
inscription, ‘‘ United States of America.’”’ The motto, “In God We 
Trust,’’ will be omitted from the dime. The reverse of the dime 
will be the sanie as at presentin use. The design for the reverse 
of the half dollarand quarter dollaris a return to the design of 
almost the first coinage of the country. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY TO CLIMB A MOUNTAIN. 


One of the most interesting electric roads in existence is that 
which extends to the top of Neversink mountain (and down the 
other side) from Reading, Pa. The grades are as high as 6. 4 per 
cent. with scarcely a straight piece in the whole twelve miles, and 
the ascent 1s made with the aid of one switch-back. The cars are 
thirty-six feet long, weigh thirteen tons, and each is provided with 
two motors. The speed attained by a loaded car while ascend- 
ing the 6.4 per cent. grade is about eight miles an hour, and 
twelve miles an hour on a 6.4 per cent. grade. The weight of the 
cars, the type of the rails, and the character of the road-bed closely 
resemble these of a steam railway line. 


PosTAL-CARDS AND BANB-NOTES.—The new postal-cards are 
ready for distribution. The stamp is placed at the end in imita- 
tion of the stamp on an envelope. The little cards for ladies are 
not to be perfumed, as has been reported. 


The new Windom two-dollar silver certificates have been issued. 
There was a brisk demand for the early-numbered notes, and the 
first 500 were soon taken up as souvenirs. 


» 


December Tours to Washington. 


Desirable touring to Washington is thoroughly :llustrated by those run under 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s personally-conducted tourist system. No better 
medium for reviewing the National Capital exists than these tours, not alone 
from a point of convenience, but likewise economy. 

The next of the season will leave New York, foot of Cortlandt and Debrosses 
Streets, in a special fast express train, December roth, at 11.00 A. M. reaching 
Washington early that evening; returning, leave Washington 3.20 P. M. the 
following Saturday. The round-trip rate of $12.50 includes in addition to rail- 
road fare in both directions, meals en route, accommodations and board at the 
principal hotels in Washington. Tourists who desire to arrange for their own 
meals while ex route can purchase tickets atrateof $11.00 covering transport: 
ation and hotel accommodations in Washington. 
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New Books. 


Prof. C. F. Johnson in English Words, a 16 mo. volume of 255 
pages, has treated a subject ordinarily considered a dry one in a 
manner free from text-book flavor. The author has made it so 
simple and interesting, that it will start the pupils on lines of in- 
vestigation by which they will greatly improve their know 
and ability to use language correctly. The chapters on 
“Method of the Word-forming Instinct,” and “ Groups of Words 
with a Common Root,” are thoroughly enjoyable. In the former, 
speaking of the rustic poetry frequently to be found in the names 
of flowers, he tells us “Chaucer’s dazsy is the eye of day. 
Buttercup and golden-rod are equally descriptive. Rosemary is 
ros marine, from some fancied resemblance between the flower 
and sea-spray. It has been altered from ros marine by reason of 
a popular etymology connecting it with rose of Mary. ose is 
from an Arabic word which passed into Greek, thence into Latin, 
thence into English. Foxglove embodies a pretty conceit. The 
asters have a star-like form. Geranium is from the Greek geranos, 
acrane, the flowers having a fancied resemblance to a stork’s bill 
in color. Pénk comes from the Celtic word meaning to pierce, 
as in ‘to pink with a rapier,’ and the name was given on account 
of the ‘ pinked ’ or serrated edges of the flowers. It will be seen 
that considerable sentiment is mixed up with words. In other 
chapters of this book, one also finds that there is much history and 
romance in words. The book will lead the way to a more serious 
study of language. (Harper & Brothers, New York. Cloth, 84 
cents. ) 


Arrangements have been made with Mr. Ruskin’s English pub- 
lisher for the issue in America of a new edition of that ular 
author’s works, which will be known as the Brantwood edition. 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has engaged to write an 
introduction to each volume. One volume has for its subject Va/ 
da’ Arno, and contains the lectures on the revival of Tuscan art in 
the thirteenth century, delivered by Mr. Ruskin at Oxford in 1873. 
It is a grand subject handled as no other writer could have han- 
died it. The style is much simpler than in many of Ruskin’s 
works, but it has that rhythmic quality so gratifying to one who 
has an ear for the melody of language. The volume is well made 
in every way—the cloth binding handsome, the type large and 
clear, the paper smooth, and the full-page plates calculated to give 
a good idea of some of the principal features of Tuscan art. Vad 
d’ Arno and the other volumes of the Brantwood edition are des- 
tined to become very popular among the lovers of Ruskin’s works. 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York.) 


In Atlen & Greenough’s Latin series is issued selections from 
Ovid, chiefly the Metamorphoses, edited by J. H. and W. F. 
Allen and J. B. Greenough and revised by Harold N. Fowler. 
Although Ovid’s works are not noted for the finish that marks 
those of Virgil and Horace, for fancy and fine poetic feeling many 
of his poems are equal to theirs, and for the handling of the arti- 
ficial structure of Latin verse he probably was never surpassed. 
In the preparation of this volume of this classic author the text of 
Merkel is followed, though the readings of other editors are pre- 
ferred in one or two instances. The selections give an idea of the 
variety of Ovid's style and genius so far as was poss:ble in the 
space the editors allowed themselves. The text is without illus- 
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trations, but the notes are rendered very attractive by many repre- 
sentations of eS seed gots Gost Caneed te Geation ond Remon 


m . It is one of the finest this fine series of classical 
me (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.65.) 7 


An address delivered by Col. T. W. Higginson before the 
Nineteenth Century club, of New York City, and other essa 
have been published in an octavo volume of 234 pages under t 
title of 7he New Worid and the New Book. The writer does not 
believe in continually decrying and apologizing for our literature, 
and when we have produced such writers as Irving, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, and ahaa teen seems to 
be no occasion for it. Among the topics considered are on 
“ Taking Ourselves Seriously,” “ A Contemporaneous Posterity.” 
“The Fear of the Dead Level.” “Unnecessary Apologies, and 
others, in which certain modes of criticism are criticised and in 
which the author shows a robust Americanism. The style is 
clear and flowing, and the book is therefore easy and delightful 
reading for all whose tastes run to literature. das & Shepard 
Boston. $1.50.) ‘ 


A large number of —_ have obtained help from James P. 
Downs’ “ Memory and Thought” series. The reason is that it 
follows natural principles instead of building up an artificial 
system of memorizing. The volume before us, Zhe Mastery of 
Memorizing, contains chapters on the ses of memory and 
the development of memory; “ Hints on Legal Study,” by Wm. 
Raimond Baird; “ Remarks on Bible Memorizing,” by Bishop 
Vincent ; “ Suggestions .to Students.” by Wm. A. Dunning and 
“Hints on General Study,” by G. F. C. Smillie. (James P. 
Downs, Harrisburg, Pa., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. $1.00.) 


_ Carlyie’s style is not noted for its grace. Rough and ru 

like the man though it be, his works are worthy of careful =. 
Heroes and Hero Worship is one of his best. “It shows, for one 
thing, that wherever men have held a religious belief, there has 
been a reason for it. He points out that in different ages the 
character of the hero reverenced has been different—changing 
from the divinity to the prophet, poet, priest, man of letters 
king, etc, This work is published in a cloth-bound volume uni- 
form with the other classics issued by the same publishers. (A. C 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00). sh 


The many young people who have enjoyed the stories of Juliana 
Horatia Ewing that have appeared in periodicals will be ved to 
learn that a collection of them have just been published in a small 
volume. “Mary's Meadow,” one of the stories in this book, will 
be recognized as a serial that found a place in Aunt Fudy's Mag- 
azine in 1883-'4. They are written in a pleasant style and the 
tone is good. All through the pages may be detected the author's 
love for flowers, and our young friends will certainly imbibe some 
of her enthusiasm for nature. The volume is handsomely bound 
in cloth, and has several illustrations including a frontispiece por- 
of the author. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. ‘i 5.) 


Victor Hugo was a dramatic innovator. The only 
classical aie that he acknowledged was that of =< o 
even this he has violated in his romantic drama Hernani, He 
did well to escape from the rules that so hampered his great pre- 
decessors, Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. In the liberty he allows 
himself he follows the example of Shakespeare. Bein essentially 
a lyric poet, Hugo in many parts of Hernanz has followed more 
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words so far as can be done in a brief 
examination of derivations. It will 
be found of much value to that large 
class of persons who, though in no 
sense specialists, take an interest in 
the history of words. 

In the attractive manner in which 
4 the subject is presented the book is 
a revelation. The conventional 
methods of text-book making have 
been discarded, and the student who 
begins the study of English under 
such agreeable auspices is to be 
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the lyric style than the dramatic. He also displays his love for 
antethises. Although Hernani, the bandit who is the principal 
character in the play, is an imaginative personage he is so mixed 
up with historical perso’ as to appear historical. The edition 
bs this drama we have before us belongs to Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage series, It is edited with introduction, and critical and ex- 
planatory notes by John E. Matzke, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins 
university. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 70 cents.) 


An illustrated catalogue of 320 pages with descriptions and priceS 
of tools for cabinet-makers, pattern-makers, upholsterers, carpen- 
ters, wood-carvers, sculptors, masons, plasterers, plumbers, gas-fit- 
ters, painters, BR cog paper-hangers. machinists, jewelers, etc., 
has been issued by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 209 Bowery, 
New York. Schools that teach trades or manual training, and 
that need a supply of tools, will find in this catalogue a great 
variety to choose from. 


Magazines. 


— The Quarterly Register of Current History, published by the Evening News 
Association of Detroit, has a frontispiece portrait of Edison in the November 
number. The magazine gives an excellent summary of the wo ld for three 
months with numerous pictures of places, prominent people, etc. Typographic- 
ally also it is a credit to its publishers. 

—-The leading article in the Domestic Monthly for December is on “ The 
Fic coma * A rhymed dialogue in the same number is called “* A Masque 
of the Months.” 


—A wide constituency of readers will be attracted by an article in the Review 
of Reviews for December entitled **A World ue of English-Speaking 

omen,” The first world’s:convention of the W. C. T. U., just held at ton, 
furnishes the theme of this article. Fine pees are given of Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Frances Willard, and twelve or fifteen other American and 
British leaders in the Christian Temperance work of the allied women’s organi- 
zations of the world. 


——Lowell’s essay on “* Richard III.” will be one of the most widely read of the 
many articles of interest in the December A¢/antic. The second part of Mr. 
James’ cl-ver story, ‘‘ Chaperon,” is in thismumber. Prof. A. V. G. Allen writes 
sympathetically of *‘ The Transition of New England Theology,” a paper which 
is based on the teachings of Dr. Hopkins; and Mr. Lafcadio Hearn continues 
his Japanese sketches in a paper on ** The Most Ancient Shrine of Japan.” 


——Walter Blackburn Harte’s article on “Canadian Journalists and Journal- 
ism,” judicial, impartial, and philosophical, which is published in the New Zng- 
land Magasine for Deecmber, will be widely read, and create much discussion 
and criticism. A fine tribute is paid to Parnell by a oung t, T. H. Farnham, 
Mrs. Lillie B, Chace Wyman has a strong article called lack and White" on 
the old Anti-Slavery days. It contains a fine portrait of Lucy Stone, 


—Harper's Magazine for December has so many fine features that we have n't 
space to name them all. It opens with a superbly illustrated article on “* The 
Annunciation,” by Henry Van Dyke, including among its pictures reproduc- 
tions from the famous paintings of Fra Ar lico, Botticelli, Vander Weyden, 
and others of the old masters. William McLennan, the new Canadian writer, 
contributes a Christmas legend, ** La Messe de Minuit,” which is appropriately 
and beautifully illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. Mark Twain's article on * Mental 
Telegraphy—-A Manuscript with a History ’’ will attract much attention. Shakes- 
peare’s comedy Measure for Measure is beautifully illustrated from drawings 
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by Edwin A, Abbey, and app: iately described and commented y 
ws é ropriately ented upon by An 


——The December Century is pervaded with the spirit of Christmas, and both 
Gonstly and indirectly touches upon the Christian celebration This characteris. 
tic is first evident in the cover, a new and special design, drawn by George Whar- 
ton Edwards, and printed in gold and brown on white. The frontispiece is a 
reproduction of the painting of “The Holy Family” by Du Mond, a young 
American artist, who presents in this picture an original conception of the sub. 
ject. The number also contains gnven of several modern pictures relat- 
ing to Christmas. Stockton. Aldrich, Miss Viva D, Scudder, and Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote contribute Christmas stories and sk tches. The illustrations 
are numerous and fine even when compared with the ordinary standard of this 
leader among the illustrated magazines. 


¥ 
The Report of Com. Harris. 


The “ Report of the Commissioner of Education ” for 1888-9 (that is part) deals 
with a number of interesting subjects. The introduction deals with general statis- 
tics, com French, and Americon schools; comments on the school 
systems in England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, etc.; refers to the train- 
+ Oy teachers, manual training, etc. Then follows a general comparative ¢x- 
hibit of education here and elsewhere, each country being taken up in turn. 
Then normal schools and manual training schools are ta up and also state 
text-book laws and other sudjects- 

_ Of the value of a report like this there can be no question. The states beinz 
independent, and each one per | a school system to suit itself, it is im. 
rtant that the drift of each state should be shown, For example, the state of 
New York expends a quarter of a million of dollars annually on its normal- 
schools; the state of Ohio spends nothing ; the great state of Iowa has but one 
normal school. 
_ This is but one of a series of subjects that need discussion by one who stands 
in some central position. It might be applied to subjects of study ; for example 
sewing, cooking, objects, gymnastics—that is in the schools of an entire state. 

There is a great need that somewhere it shall be stated what is a proper course 
of study in a primary school, in an advanced school, in a high school, in a nor- 

— and that there shall be a comparison of the various schools with this 
standard. 

But who shall construct this standard? It seems to us that each state should 
send delegates to an Educational Council to be held each year and that this 
council should select a dozen —— to furnish it with courses of study. The 
commissioner of education should be chosen by this council. In this way the 
immense labor bestowed upon this report (so apparent) would eventuate in 
something practical. 1 ; 

Dr. Harris thinks the two hinge in the present educational movements are 
the extension of the free public elementary school and the relation of the col- 
lege to the preparatory schools. This hardly seems to represent the great move- 
ments of the times; they are ratherasearch for a more philosophical course 
of study and the development of a conviction that teaching must be done by 
those who have made special preparation therefor. : 

But it is well pointed out that it is the college that must be adjusted to 
the school and not the school to the college; the latter has been the dream 
of many a professor while dozinz over the musty tomes of the past; and 
there are those who are still wasting their breath in reading papers urging 
the public schools to teach enough Latin and Greek to enable the boy to 
gst into college, But the public s:hool is one thing (primary, advanced, and 

igh), the college asic has been is quite another. Br. Harris suggests, in 
effect, that the colleges plan their courses of study so that the typical high 
— graduates may enter them, which must be considered a sound con- 
clusion. 

The report deals with many interesting subjects which may be alluded to 
hereafter. It shows the value which an educational man can bring to a 
field which has yielded but little of material value heretofore. 





MASTERPIECES OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections 
FROM THE WORKS OF 


IRVING, HAWTHORNE, O’REILLY, WEBSTER, 
BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, EVERETT, 
FRANKLIN, THOREAU, EMERSON, LONGFELLOW. 
HOLMES. With a Biographical Sketch of each Author. 


Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a 
eading Book and as a Text-Book in American Literature. 12mo, 470 pages, 
Cloth binding. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


** Masterpieces of American Literature” was recently adapted by a unanimous vote of the 
bey School Board for use as a Reading Book for the highest class of each Grammar School in 
y. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents and sample pages: will be sent to any 
address on application. 





JOHN FISKE’S 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Considered with some reference to its origins. 


With carefully prepared questions on the text, suggestive questions and directions for 
further investization and study, and bibliographical notes. Price, 16mo, 
$1.00, net. 


“It is most admirable, alike in and in execution, and will do a vast amount of good in 
} pny b- people the principles forms of our civil institutions. . . . I shall expect to use 
it as a text-book next year. . . . Let me join with so many thousands of your fellow country- 
men in thanking you for all these rich contributions to our national history which you are making.”’ 
—Moses Cort TYLER, Professor of American Constitutional History and Law, University, 


“ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


4 Park Street, BOSTON, 11 East 17th Street, NEW YORE. 
28 Lakeside Butiding, Chicago. 





WORTHINGTON'S NEW BOOKS. 


OUR BOYS IN IRELAND. 
By Harry W. Frenca. Profusely illustrated. 

The renowned autbor takes us, so to speak, 
everywhere. Makes us acquainted with the coun 
try and people, shows us its beautiful lakes, cities 
and mountains, and gives us vivid glimpses of its 
romantic history. 

WITH STANLEY IN AFRICA. 
By — McCiurge. Witb{numerous illustrations. 
vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Complete account of the travels and adventures 
of pan | M. Stanley in the dark continent, how 
he fo Livingstone and Emin Pasha, &c. 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of SPAIN. 


JAMES Mew. With 36 etchings by R. de Los 
ios, illustrating the works of Cervantes, Le 
, Mendoza, and Aleman. 1| vol., royal, 8vo, 


MEMORY’S SKETCH BOOK. 
With designs by HELEN P. Strona. 1 vol., ob- 
long 4to, boards, $2.50. 
a. or ee of the ant <—* 
designs prin’ purple tints. The 
illustrations interpret eoccesa ully poems of 
great autbors. 
WORTHINCTON’S ANNUAL. 


Original Stories, Poems, Biographies, Sketches of 
Natura! History, etc., with over 200 illustra- 


tions. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
WORTHINGTON CO ,742 Broacney’ 


A TANDEI!1 TRICYCLE 
For Lady and Gentleman or Two Gentlemen. 


Best English “ Sparkbrook’? make.—Two Brakes 
New tires and guaranteed in perfect condition. 





Cost $250. Price, $75, cash, 
Address, 


Tandem, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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“THE BEST PERIODICALS 


Harper’s Magazine. 
$4 per Year. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE will celebrate Ais fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America by 
its re-discovery, through articles giving a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made 
of the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, especially the Great West. Arti- 

American 


cles will also be given on the Dramatic 


1892—NOwW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE—1892 


FOR FAMILY READING.” 


Episodes of 


History. 
The probable Field of the Next European War will be described in the Series of Papers From 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea, by Pociryey Bicrtow and F. D. Mixer, superbly illustrated 


by Mr. Miner and ALrrep Parsons. 


Papers will also be given on the German, Austrian, and 


Italian Armies, illustrated, from studies made last summer in Europe, by T. pz Tautstrvp. 
Mr. W. D. Howsxts will contribute a new novel, A World of Chance, characteristically 


American. 


Especial prominence will be given to Short Stories, which will be contributed by 


T. B. Avprica, R. H. Davis, A. Conan Dorie, Margaret Detanp, Miss Wootson, Miss Wu- 


Kins, and other popular writers. 


Among the literary features will be Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long friend Horatio Brings, and a Personal Memoir of the 


Brownings by Anne Tuackeray Rircuie. 


Harper’s Weekly. 
$4 per Year. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming year 
will contain more attractive features, more and 
finer illustrations, and a greater number of ar- 
ticles of live, intense interest than will be found 
in any other similar periodical. Among these 
latter will be a series of articles on the Twenty- 
five Greatest Cities of the World, including five 
hundred illustrations. The Columbian 
tion, the Army and Navy, Great Public Events, 
Disasters on Land and Seas, and the Doings of 
Celebrated People of the Day will be described 
and illustrated in an appropriate and timely 
manner. The Department of Amateur Sport 
will continue under the direction of Caspar W. 
Wuirxey. The best of modern writers will 
contribute short stories, and the most distin- 
guished artists will supply illustrations, The 
editorials by Mr. Grorce Wituram Cortis 
will continue an attractive feature of the 
paper. 





Harper’s Bazar. 
$4 per Year. 

HARPER'S BAZAR is a journal for the 
home. It gives the latest information with re- 
gard to the Fashions, and its numerous illus- 
trations, Paris and Pattern - sheet 
Supplements are indispensable alike to the 
home dress-maker and professional modiste. 
No expense is spared to make its artistic at- 
tractiveness of the highest order. Its bright 
stories, amusing comedies, and thoughtful es- 
says satisfy all tastes, and its last page is fa- 
mous as a budget of wit and humor. In its 
weekly issues everything is included which is of 
interest to women. The Serials for 1892 will 
be written by Watrer Besant and Wittiam 
Brack. Mrs. O.tenant will become a contrib- 
utor. Marion Hartanp’s Timely Talks, Day 
In and Day Out, are intended for matrons, and 
Heven Marswary Norra will specially address 
girls. T. W. Hicervsoy, in Women and Men, 
will please a cultivated audience. 












AND THE 
BUSY 
WOMAN'S 


IT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 
Miss Frances Willard,—* The bright- 

























rovidence Telegram,-“A Freat hesis 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical. 
The Congregationalist.-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers citizens of the world "| 
Chicago Interior.—“ Zhe Review of Re- 
views, of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of one Aigh railroad 
official who for a month has worked until 11 
o'clock at night, and yet has k Dem informed 
of pe mig world events. He s this Magazine. 
t gives him a running commentary on important 
events, besides a digest of the best articles in| 
contemporary magazines.” 
Price 25c. $2.50 a Year. 
AGENTS WANTED, CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION. 
Send Ten Cents THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
for Sample Copy. Aster Place, Sew York | 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! On Jan. first the yearly 
ice will be advanced from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Friel Subscription, Seven Months for $1. 


















































Harper’s Young People. 
$2 per Year. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Vol. XIIL., began on November 3, 1891. For the comin 
year this best and most comprehensive weekly in the world for youthful readers offers a vari 
and fascinating programme. In serial fiction it will contain Diego Pinzon, a story of the first 
voyage of Columbus, by Joun R. Corret.; Canoemates: a Say of the Florida Reefs and 
Everglades, by Kiex Musrog; another story by one of the best known and most popular of 
American authors; and stories in three and four parts by Taomas Nexson Paar, E. H. Hovssr, 
AnGeLine Tea, Ewa Ropman Cxvrcn, and Mary S. McCops. More than Two ger 
Short Stories, by favorite writers, Articles on Travel, Out-of-door In-door Games, and 
all subjects dear to the hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustrations by leading artists, 
will combine to make HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1892 more worthy than ever of the 
remarkable tribute from the pen of W. E. Grapstone, that “It far surpasses all that the en- 
terprise arid skill of our publishers have been able to produce.” 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 


Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 
usually receive subseriptions. Sbscriptions sent direct to the publishers shoul be accompanied by Post- 
office Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 















NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL &¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS, 







These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in “the Public Schools of the State. 






§27~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 






The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 






APPOINTMENT.—A person qestring to enter one 
these schools should apply to his Schoo! Commis. 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the sc’ to 
which the appointment is m 








ADMISSION .—A aracter mast pe at least 16 years 
of of good moral ee a pass an examina- 
tion a! shool thn and Grammar, 

that these we subjects can be qomanetes in a 
in Geography, Reading, 


— > y. Writ 
ing os 2 ween 












P A from a Colk b School. » Agate 
i p-- —% — of re 
Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd rade Comes 4 — 





Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 






at= ENSES .—There are no expenses for tuition or 
a text-books, and fare one wer is refunded to 
= student spending an entire term of 3) weeks 














a er pertienters ¢ + -—- tho cqeeat schools send 
Brockport. ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
Buffalo.............. James M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand............ Francis J. Carney, Pa.D 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PAtmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo............. Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... Frank 8. Caren, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ............ James M. MiItne, Pa.D. 
Oswego..... .....++- B. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 









caccesceaoes Tos. B. StOwELL, Pa.D 





"«' The Library of American Literaturezssz:) 


Med vat Bete L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St, NEW YORK, » 


eee yp - 
tificate of ‘poomelency | A. ie ena of Sri 
where the work was performed. 
, the following subject —- 
Courses: Art Gramm tive Sond Poli- 
— \ epee American mar, Desert and Civil Govern. 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


A new binder for THE JOURNAL is now 
ready. Subscribers will notice that the 
paper comes rol/vd, without the back broken 
as before,and if carefully rolled back will be 
as flat as if fresh from the folding machines. 
The new binder is simple to operate, dura- 
ble, and beautiful to look at, and also very 
cheap—6o cents, post-paid. If subscribers 
could see for themselves the compact and 
accessible form in which a year’s papers are 
preserved, we would send out thousands in- 
sead of hundreds. A cut of this binder will 
appear next week. 


» 

It is said that merit and price will tell. 
That is why the Analytical Revised Copy 
Books are still in the fore-front of the bat- 
tle. They were selected and adopted by 
the “ Missouri School Book Commission,” 
for exclusive use in the schools of Missouri, 
for the next five years. Over two hundred 
thousand of these books were sent to the 
schools cf Missouri within the last ninety 
days. Eighty thousand of the Analytical 
Copy Books were used in the Chicago, IIl., 
City Schools during the last year. These 
copy books are carefully graded, artistic, 
attractive, and practical. They give the 
spacing of letters and figures for height and 
width. The large books have tracing as 
well as single line copizs. There is a busi- 
ness form set of books connected with the 
series. The changes to this series of copy 


books would not cause pupils a cent of; 


extra expense. The series is published by 
Geo. Sherwood & Co., 307 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

6 


“The Library of American Literature,” 
by E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson is 
an admirable work, and for every reason 
must commend itself to the lover of good 
books, It is one thing at least that the na- 
tion may exhibit at the great fair of 1892 
without the slightest apprehension of any 
competition from pwd 

* 

“The Busy Man’s Magazine” is em- 
phatically the Review of Reviews. It is not 
only the “Busy Man’s Magazine,” but is 





especially adapted to the ‘‘ busy women.” It ; 


pleases everybody who wants to see what 


is going on in the world and is an unspeak-_ 


able boon to the lazy, and the economical. 
One high railroad official for a month has 
worked until 11 o'clock at night, and yet 
has kept well informed of current world 
events. He reads this magazine. 

* 

Among the most valuable teachers’ books 
are four appearing on the list of Messrs. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., publishers of 6 Han- 
cock Ave., Boston. In fact these new books 
are almost equally suitable for school and 
home. They are: Outlines for the Study 
of Art, by Josephine L. Abbott, Providence; 
Our American Neighbors : A Geographical 
Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL. D.; 
Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Book 
IV., for mixed voices, by John W. Tufts; 
Handbook of Sloyd, a book on Educational 
Carpentry for Grammar Schools. 

2 


Every household should have a good 
cyclopedia; no one will question that. The 
question then arises, what cyclopedia shall 
we get? One whose volumes are conve- 
nient in size, well printed and bound, and 
that contain complete and accurate informa- 
tion, each subject being given its due promi- 
nence and so arranged as to be found 
quickly. The Harvard Cyclopedia is such 
a work. The principal word will, either 
directly or by cross-reference, suffice to re- 
fer to almost any desired information. It is 
a complete library of knowledge and lan- 
guage, furnishing the great convenience of 
a cyclopedia and dictionary in one alpha- 
betical order. Other advantages are its 
conciseness and completeness and the pro- 
nunciation of all titles. For further informa- 
tion address the Harvard Publishing Co., 3 
East 14th Street, New York. 

* 


It is difficult to decide which is most at- 
tractive of the four great periodical publica- 
tions of Messrs. Harper & Brothers as out- 
lined for the ensuing year. Harper's Maga- 
zine will celebrate the fourth Centenary of 
the Discovery of America by its re-discov- 
ery, through articles giving a more thorough 
exposition than has hitherto been made of 
the recent unprecedented development of 
our a especially the great West. The 
probable field of the next European war 
will be described in the series of papers 
from the Black Forest to the Black Sea, 


by Poultney Bigelow and F. D. Millet, su- 
perbly illustrated. Mr. W. D. Howells will 
contribute a new novel. Short stories il] 
be contributed by Aldrich, Davis, Miss 
Woolson, and Miss Wilkins, and other 
popular writers. The Weekly will print 
a series of articles on the twenty-five great- 
est cities of the world, including five hun- 
dred illustrations. Great public events, and 
the doings of celebrated people of the day 
will be described and illustrated in an ap- 
propriate and timely manner. The azar 
is a journal for the home. It gives the lat- 
est information with regard to the fashions 
and its numerous illustrations, Paris de- 
signs, and pattern-sheet supplements are 
indispensable alike to the home dress- 
maker and professional modiste. Harfer’s 
Young People {or the coming year will con- 
tain Diego Pinzon, a story of the first voy- 
age of Columbus, by John R. Coryell; 
Canoemates : a story of the Florida reefs 
and Everglades, by Kirk Munroe; more 
than two hundred short stories, by favorite 
writers, articles on travel, out-of-door sports, 
in-door games, and all subjects dear to the 
hearts of the young, besides hundreds of 
illustrations by leading artists. 
La 

Complete masterpieces of American liter- 
ature, comprising many of our leading poets 
and prose writers, have been issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They are adapted 
to the use of grammar schools, high schools, 
and academies. The many schools that 
have used them have found them of the 
highest value in imparting a love for liter- 
ature and inspiring a healthy American 
sentiment. The same firm also offer one 
of the finest books on civil government to 
be found, viz.: John Fiske’s Civil Government 
in the United States. ‘It is admirable in plan 
and execution,” so says Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler, “and will doa vast amount of good 
in teaching our people the principles and 
forms of our civil institutions.” 

= 

For your writing class, you will be glad 
to obtain some of the beautiful examples 
furnished by Messrs. Weaver Bros., the 
professional penman of Kensington, Ohio. 
They furnish plain or fancy capitals, move- 
ment exercises and lessons in penmanship 
suitable for classes, and for your own use, 
visiting and address cards, automatic let- 
tering, etc. You will do well to read their 
advertisement in another column. 





A magnificently illustrated issue. 
Christmas stories, Christmas poems, Christmas pictures. 


The Christmas Number 


The Century 


Contributions from 
Rudyard Kipling, 
T. B. Aldrich, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
T. W. Higginson, 
Mary Hallock Foote, 


George Parsons Lathrop, 


Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 


S. Weir Mitchell, 

Wolcott Balestier, 

Viola Roseboro’, 

Maria Parloa, 

Julian Raiph, 

Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, 

Elizabeth W. Champney, 

Amelia Gere Mason, 

Kate Putnam Osgood, 
and many others. 


We will send the November CENTURY free of charge to buyers of this Christmas number who 


will subscribe for Tue Century for a year from January, 1592. 
secure the beginning of the new volume and first pron nl & all serials. 
December CENT RY. Sold everywhere, 25 cents; $4.00 a year. 


17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Subscribers will thus 
See offer in 
The Century Co., 33 East 


DECEMBER. 


Our Silk Department will be especially in- 
teresting this month. In it will be found 
very large assortments of Black and Col- 
ored Dress Silks ; also the latest styles in 
Novelties, at prices that will make Silk 
Fabrics very desirable to those who in- 
tend to make elegant and useful Christ- 
mas presents. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We have also a very extensive Silk as- 
sortment. All desirable and reliable 
types of Silk goods are there represented. 
Those who desire Silks cos‘ing less than 
$1.00 a yard should visit this department. 
An invitation is most cordially extended. 


James Mccrery & C0,, 


BROADWAY @ Ilirtrn STREET, 








NEW YORK. 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes. together with the American Supplement in Five Volumes. Total, 
Thirty Volumes, Quarto, Uniform, Good Type; Bound in Green Cloth, Marbled Edges. 


——This is the pe any po REPRINT Of the great ENCYCLOP2DtA BRITANNICA. It is the only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy of the 
jatest atest Eee oe (nin ition. The matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. It includes all of the American articies and all the marginal 


‘aps and ltustrations—everytning, without omission or addition. The famous ALLEN REPRINT is the only unmutilated 
ov accurate ~~ - 4, of the great it work on the market. 





The American Supplement, in five Volumes, | This full set of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains 


Covers American ground which has not been done by the ty twenty-five vol- | Information equivalent to that of a library of a thousand volumes, so condensed 
umes of the BRITaNNica. and is the work of American writers of highest standing. | as to furnish the information in the least possible space, without omitting any 
It also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very latest accessions of new | thing necessary to the fuliest understanding of the subject. It treats of over 
States ; treats also of the bees A latest development in invention and scientific prog- | 250,000 subjects. Each article is thoroughly exhaustive. It stands ready to answer 
ress, and includes biographies of such men as Bismarck, Blaine, etc., because the | every question on physi ics, wasteey. politics, trade, art phy, philosophy, 
biography of no, living man is admitted in the BRITANNICA. ete., to furnish the latest information wanted on every subjec 4 


OUR HOLIDAY OFFER, %*®=0xc FEAR SSUES GLEE URBET URN THE 
rom wthia great Eooyelopedis mand: ROR BAD (0, Cut Out, Sign, And Mail Us The Following Order. 
some, durable cloth binding,— 

imitation of half morocco—marbled edges. THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 789 AND 741 Broapway, New Yorx. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: » $15. 00, when you Sms :—I accept your offerof the “ Encyciorepia Barranmica,’. 
° tified that | volumes, bound In cloth, imitation of half morocco, "I will send you @4s Unfor the 
the books are rea dy for delivery ; $10 00 in Ati A $10. 00 same, payable by installments as follows ; $15.0 wee yee notify me the volumes 











, are ready for de —this is not to be before Decem! 15th ; $10.00 in two months 
oo ere. we Oe Sunaina: be tue wattle stil. later, Srp’ it's ubderstod Sime if foray reenon he'work ts not slitariney to 
making y Fr easy ins! ments. me! can return it within three days after receipt of same, and money will be re - 
REMEM BE You get the very latest edition, 30 vol- seein! gain « teil 
umes, uniform in size and binding, ele- 
tly bound Green Cloth ; imitation half morocco, all printed | 8©#00" Journat P. O. 
rom = good igs, edges marbled, etc. Date, State 


The HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 739-741 Broadway, New York. 
The Greatest Encyclopedia on Earth 


== “THE HARVARD” 


Very latest and most reliable information on all subjects. Latest Scien- 

















ae LE ESS 7 tific discoveries, Geographical boundaries, etc. Contains over 60, 000 
=}, | A. 4 references not in any other Encyclopedia. Census of 1890. 
ase 36 Complete, unabridged dictionary of the Eng- 
x 1, a Ie DICTIONARY lish language right in the body of the work. 
§ i Pronunciation, derivation and synonyms of every word—a feature no 
~ other Encyclopedia contains. 





32 handy volumes, over 26,000 pages, $1.25 per volume. A volume 
a, will be sent for inspection if desired. 25 volumes now ready; they will all 








za st ]a., be delivered on payment of $2,50, balance payable $2.50 per month. 
ay = r er Balance of volumes issued a volume a month and will be delivered to 
2. = ¥ subscribers as issued without extra payments per month. 

















‘ FREE 72,F%BRUARY FIRST, 1892. 


= Subscribers ordering before February 1, 1892, will 





receive a handsome, hardwood polished revolving 


bookcase, same as cut, free. ACENTS WANTED. 
HARVARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Fast 14th St, NEW YORK: 


THE PARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 


CONSISTING of the ORIGINAL and TRANLATION ARRANGED on OPPOSITE PAGES. 





rt of the student, but to punter such assistance as shall prove a source of satis 
By = hatin icmeoing ob fact “— a of the Glessics. will find it a valuable adjunct to the lar text-book 
e value ME STUDY of the Classics is obvious to ‘eachers of the ics Ww a valuable jun regular tex . 
all, and th Ay to obtain Py ht of the literary master-pieces of an- | while its use by the pupil will help to stimulate a love for a study too often neg- 
tiquity = | this sion of great value in pursuing such a course of study. lected, because not made sufficiently ——— ing. 

The venience of the arrangement adopted cannot be overestimated. The Disearding the Sat ae en pe of the text in the interlinear editions, the 
translation need not be used until all ——t— - efforts have been made to inter- | Editor has preserved the of the original, —? ng the readings of 
pret the origi and then by r to the page the individual render- | the text now most generally epproved | Us the best scho! The translation has 
ng may be te veritied or sii been carefully made, vena rendered of greater service by = addition of biograph 





It is not intended to do away with the need of application and study on the | jes and illustrative notes. 


NOW READY. 
The first four books of Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 12mo. Cloth. 152 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The first six books of Vergil’s neid. 12mo. Cloth. 295 pp. Price, $1.00 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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‘ TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Opaative Association, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FIsSk TEACHERS’ | AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O K & C Propri 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE LG RNCIES * FOR 100 BAGH MLGENOY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., a. Maas.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1).; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Te nn.; 120% So. Spring “St. Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg. :, Portland, Ore 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY.» 


‘Teachers seeking tions Fs | emer oT gina RAY ‘ GGLES & 
oO g. 


co., 
those wishing a cbange at an Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in ohtelning 
situations. No charge to School Officers. 


Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props, 24 STATE ST., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. ALBANY, N.Y. 


WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 


1 for State Bounel, 1 5 for High School work, 1,200 ; 8 for Modern Langu $300 to sm; 9 for 
‘Music in Seminari hud’ Col fnogoo, $200 and nd home to i 1,000 ; es I for Grade Work below the | high schoo! 1, $40 to 
$65 per month. p+ 


c. J. ALBERT, M’g’ r, The School & Coliezge Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL: 


The National Lea e of State Teach- 


ers’ Bureaus. 

A Bureau in each state in the Union, and registration in any 

one entitles you to enroliment in all. 
e National League is the most pscnahiy pestested 

and efficient system, and has loca’ more teachers than any othe! 

a the One Point of selecting and recommending tench 
ers e League concentrates its entire skill and influence. 

Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 
— ing positions or promotions. No charge to em- 
ployers. 
Address any State Manager of The League for circulars, or 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
Had the past year a large number of vacancies reported more than it was able to fill, for want 
of the right teacher to aa. Every kind of a toasher is wanted, to register at once and be 
pre} for the tlood of cies sure to come this year. Center of business, near the centre of 
Population ot the U. 8. Address with stamp) for mformation, 
C. RUGGLES & CU., ce Hotel Building.) Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 








Registration free to January 1st. 














| ESTARLISHED IN 
1880. 








Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





‘The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, sbould write us for particulars. 





Subscribers are specially requested to 
write to advertisers about what is adver- 
tised and alwaysto mention THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


Goa a 'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
enone. of both nee, fom Universities, Col- 


agen, Sepeoks, Dasniiies, and . Circulars 

felis recommended to 

Hs Selling and renting of schoo! property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


TEACHERS |” aa  wranbuceD 


HOOL - 
OFFICERS 








ore BAEWER 
ST ue vo peansorn st Chicace. | 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ncy 


Introduces to col and families, su- 
perior Professors, its, Tutors, 
and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call! 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Keeps track of the BEST 
TEACHERS in all branches 
NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 
for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON, 

2 W. 14th St.,,New York. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUREAU 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7) 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manaver. 


“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
five ASSOCIATION. 

. D, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY.” 











THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING, $1 0 


Read the best thought 
Memory Training. ‘fe weil JAM ye —" NS 


pay you. 
R55. 243 nrekawar. NEW YORK. 





CTADECLA 


ALLOYED 


TRADE MARK 


Sample free at the sta 
tioners, or we — send 
card of twelve les for 
10 one Tadella Pen Co.. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


: 
| 
! 
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BOOKS AT WHOLESALE 


PRICES. 





CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 


PUBLISHERS AND 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER, 


718 and 720 Broudway, (Two biccks below Denning’s and opposite New York Hotel.) 


“CREAT CLEARANCE SALE.” 


Lowest Prices in America. 





5,000 Illustrated Books, retailing at $7.50, $10, $15, 10,000 Juvenile Books in cloth, suitable for Holiday 


in cloth and fine bindings. Presents and 


Our Prices, $3, $5, $7. 


cents to $1.50. 
Our Prices, from 15 cents to 50 cents. 


Sunday -schools ; retailing from 50 





No such opportunity ever offered before to buy Books for Holiday Presents at Retail of a Wholesale 


House. 


We have the largest miscellaneous stock of books of any house in the United States. 
Dickens, Cooper, Eliot, Bulwer, Irving, and Thackeray, at prices that cannot be beaten. 


Sets of Waverley, 





Longmans, Green & Co.s List. 


EPISODES FRO? MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 

M.A, Assistant Master at Haileybury. 

*,* The aim of the series is to choose stories which are my and intencstine. and that each volume, while 
continuous é to sustain interest, shall not be of greater length than can be finished in a term or two of 
ordinary work. volume c@nsists of a detached — of some trench novel or story of good style, orofa 
series of rao of the same story pieced ether by short “arguments” in English, so as to keep up the 





Edited by W. E. Russet, 


thread 0 narrative, and preserve continuity of interest in the tale. 
Maloi’s Sans Famille. Edited py W. E. Dimas’ La Bouillie de la Comtesse 
Russett, M.A., Editor of the Series. 16mo. 156 Berthe. 


Edited by Cormett Price, M.A., B. 
L., Headmaster of the United Service College, 
Westward Ho. 16mo, 113 pp. 40 cts. 
Dumas’ Le Chateau Dif Edited By D. B. 
Kircuin, M, A. 16mo, 190 pages. 


pp. 40 cts. 

Dumas’ Pepin et Charlemagne. Edited by 
J. D. Wuvre, M.A,, Chief Master of Modern Lan- 
guages at Haileybury College. 16mo, 116 pp. 40 cts. 


Dumas’ Adventures de Lyderic. Editea Prosper Mériméé’s Mateo Falcone, Ta- 
by A. K.Coox, A.M., Assistant Master at Winches- ™ango, and l’Ealévement de la Redoure. 
College. 16mo. 163 pp. 40 cts. Edited by W. E. Russe.i, M.A. 16mo. 81 pp. 40 cts. 





Longmans’ French Grammar. 
By T. H. Berrensnaw, B.A., Mus. Bac., Assist. Master in the City of London School. Crown 8vo. 
212 pp. 6octs. Separately. Part [.—Up to and Including Regular Verbs,with Vocabularies, etc. cts. 
Part II.—Includi Pronouns, Adverbs, Irregular Verbs, Subjunctive Mood, Infinitive, and Par- 
ticiples with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cts. 





Beli's Petit Theatre des Enfants. py Mrs. | Bell’s Theatre de la Jeunesse. 
Huon Bett. Twe-ve Tiny ages Plays for — 
dren. Second Edition. 16mo. 124 pp. 50c 

Four of these little plays are adapted rom Grimm’ . 

original. 


By Mrs. 
Hucnu Bett. Twelve Little French Plays for 
School-room and Drawing-room, 16mo. 1098 pp. 


Tales ; the rest are go cts. 





EPISODES FROFI MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. Edited by H. S. Beresr orp- 


Rete author of “ A Practical German Grammar,” etc. 
t has been thought that a series of extracts from modern German 


” 


Authors, on the me ease as the Jenn) 


the lan and preparing for the blic e 
hes been an ostly confined to Pe ‘plays, ete But as a rule 


w WL are too lengthy to be printed in their entirety. There seems 
should be so, or wag Ge b yg ~F of authors who enjoy a reputation in their va 
known to be so 


nglish readers, and 
has been to select Gorks 


conn 
uous whole. of the editors of the following Episodes 
distinguished for thelr interesting subject-matter, variety = Style, and sy a in their own 
may 
isodes from Felicitas. By — Daun. 


country, and to connect the passages in such a 
Feodor Dose of the VII. Brigade. Episodes | E 
n- ited by the Rev. G. A. Brzenemawn, M.A., 
Master at Sherborne School. 16mo. 202 Pp. = = 


from Hacklander’s Wachtsstuben-Abenteuer. Edi- 
ted by H, S. Beresrorp-Wess, Editor of the Series. 
For King and Fatherland—1870. Being 
Episodes from Capt. Kart Tanera’s Erinnerungen 


1omo, 348 pp. 45 cts. 
Tales of the Black Forest. Selected from 
eines Ordonnanz Officiziers, im Jahre 1870-71. 1- 
ted, with Notes, by E. P. Asn, M.A., Master of the 


AverBacn. Edited by A. H. Fox-Srrancways, M. 
A., Assist. Master at Wellington College. 16mo. 
144 Pp. 45 cts. Modern Side, Haileybury Coll. 16mo. 368pp. 50 cts, 
Beresford-Webb’s Manual of German Composition. 
With Passages for Translation. By H. S. Beresrorp-Wess. Crown 8vo. 208 pp. go cts. 














Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co. will be happy to send their Classified Catalogue of Educational Books 
te any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, | GREEN & CO., is E. 16th Street, New York. 


ALL THE LITTLE GIRLS WHO CAN USE A PAIR 
OF SCISSORS WILL WANT OUR 


HOME FOR PAPER DOLLS. 


This elegant toy consists of a series of large card-board pictures, giving 
the interior view of a variety of rooms which constitute a house, wholly 
unoccupied by le or furniture. 

A Home for Dolls is intended to furnish an attractive pony he for 
pictures of Aendnty rnishing goods, decorations, and people cut from illu 
trated papers and catalo, and so pasted on the different sheets that 
the whole combination s' ll represent an attractive and well-ordered home. 
No. 1 is an ordinary house, No. 2 a more elaborate affair, and No. 3 a pala- 
tial residence, with front and rear lawn. The prices are 50 cents, $1, 
and $1.50, with 15, 30, and 60 cents for postage. 

e make a large assortment of Games, Toys, and Educational Devices. 
Send for a Catalogue, 56 pages Free if you mention this advertisement, 
In the catalogue you will find a list of Games and Toys that will surely surr 
the noys. If you live in or near New Yor«k call at Ciinron Haut, Astor 
Pace, Room 22, and see full tine of samples, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 











The 


nternational 
Education Series 


Constitutes for 


Every Teacher 


A Home School for 


Self-Instruction. 
A full Course of Topi- 
cal Study furnished free 
with each set of books. 


Write for full particulars. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & § Bond Street, New York. 





A Competent Teacher 


or other person well posted in literature, 
is wanted 


TO ESTABLISH LIBRARIES 


on the share plan. Our seventh an- 
nual catalogue lists over 1,000 publica- 
tions in special library binding. Each 
library is sup tied wi with a lock and ke 
cabinet. 2000 already established. Wi 
guarantee salary. Apply at once. 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 


DURING THE 





or before. dispose of 


your discarded 
HOLIDAYS School Books. Turn 
them into other 
books for gifts or for self. Write to 
c. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 





‘a pubhshers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 
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Pus.iisHep WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publications : 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 


THE SCHOOL JOUR AL, | - ° 

Primary Edition. Mont 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITL TR. - - 
ius 


a -TROVE. Monthly. 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


Men e 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - 
Club Rates on on Application. 

Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., 


Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address aii 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th 8t.,) NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Per year. 
$2.50 
1,00 


1.25 


- .50 


WESTERN OFFICE : 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 


J. 1. CHARLOoW, Mor. Advertiing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


A great clearance sale of all kinds of 
books is now going on at the Publishing 
House of C. I. Dillingham, 718 and 720 
Broadway. More than 5,000 illustrated 
books and 10,000 juveniles, cloth bindings, 
suitable for holiday presents and Sunda 
schools, will be disposed of at less than half 
price. No such opportunity has ever be- 
fore been presented to buy books for the 
holidays at retail of a whaleadle house. 
Sets of Dickens, Waverley, Thackeray,Eliot, 
Cooper, Bulwer, Irving almost given away. 
We would advise the book buyers to visit 
the establishment early in the month and 
thereby avoid the rush. The sale will last 
only during the month of December. 


Do you want a silk gown? Very large 
assortments of black and colored dress silk, 
also the latest styles in novelties, at prices 
that will make silk fabrics possible to those 
who desire to make elegant and useful 
Christmas presents, at a moderate outlay, 
will be found this morth in the silk depart- 
ment of Messrs. James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 


Of course you must have a cyclopedia. 
It hardly seems necessary to set forth here 
the claims of a work like the “ Britannica.” 
It has been a standard for so many years 
that the only question will be, ““ Where may 
I obtain this great publication in the best 











we 


; . 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Lee hae mwas IS OO 


The Man with 
a Long Face. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS ©. =: 


his Bu-§ 

lous and @ 
Nervous Disorders, @ 
arising from a Weak 

I ired 
$ Digestion, Constipa- 
ption, or a Torpid Liver. One dose @ 
will oftentimes relieve Sick Headache 
in twenty minutes. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 35 














form and at the lowest price consistent with 
good work?” Any one asking this ques- 
tion is recommended to investigate the 
claims of the famous Allen reprint, pub- 
lished by the Henry G. Allen Co., 739 
Broadway, New York, who make a special 
holiday offer which may be found in another 
column. This cyclopedia is a full and ac- 
curate copy of the latest English (ninth) edi- 
tion. The matter it contains is, word for 
word, exactly the same. It includes all of 
the American articles and all the marginal 
notes. All the eight thousand maps and il- 
lustrations —everywhere, without omission 
or addition. The American supplement, in 
fiye volumes, covers American ground which 
has not been done by the other twenty-five 
volumes of the Britannica, and is the work 


1! of American writers of highest standing. 


It also contains fiorty-nine new maps, show- 
ing the very latest accessions of new states ; 
treats also of the very latest development in 
invention and scientific progress, and in- 
cludes biographies of such men as Bis- 
marck, Blaine, etc., because the biography 
of no living man is admitted in the Britan- 
nica. 


If you want attractive books for the holi- 
days, which will at the same time be in- 
structive and educative in the highest sense, 
you will do wisely to consult the list of the 
American Book Company, appearing in an- 
other columnof THE JOURNAL. The list 
includes the Book of Cats and Dogs, 
Friends in Feathers and Fur, Neighbors 
with Wings and Fins, Animal Memoirs, 
Geographical Reader and Primer, Stories 
of Heroic Deeds, Great Events in History, 


Y | Golden Book of Choice Reading, American 


Classics, British Classics, and others equally 
delightful and profitable. The text books | 
of this house are also equally noteworthy | 
for their practical results in the school- 
room. 

7 

This is the age of specialism in every de- 
partment of work and business. The gain 
through this idea is tremendous, as witness 
the enormous business done by Messrs. C. 
B. Demarest & Co., 272 Kent Ave., Brook- 
lyn. They manufacture’ seating for 
churches, halls, lodge-rooms, and all public 
buildings. Their catalogue in size, taste, 
information to purchasers and interest for 
the general public—-is a publication in it- 
self. It describes individual pew-seats, as- 
sembly chairs, gallery and choir seats, 
teachers’ chairs, theater chairs, folding-seat 
settees for chapels and Sunday-schools, in- 
fant-class settees, portable settees, pulpit 
chairs and settees, lecture-rooms chairs. 
devotional chairs, and communion tables. 
The suitability of each of these for its 
particular purpose is quite a revalation to 
the uninitiated. 

@ 

Among the best teachers’ books just pub- 
lished, are: Starland Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the Heavens, 
by Sir Robert S. Bell, F. R. S.; the Story 
of Our Continent, a Reading Book on 
the geography of North America, by N. 
S. Shaler, professor of geology, Harvard 
University; The Children’s Primer, by 
Miss Ellen M. Cyr; Ethics for Young Peo- 
ple. By C. C. Everett, D. D., professor of 
theology, Harvard University; Duty, e 
book for schools. By Julius H. Seely, D. 
D. LL.D., late president of Amherst Col- 
lege; The Child and Nature, or Geography 
Teaching with Sand Modelling. These ex- 
cellent books are all published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. 

> 

Ho! Traveler, take BEECHAM’S PILLS 
with you. 

* 

Ask for VAN HOUTEN S COCOA —take 
no other. 


Vooss | 
Satsapacha 
WY 


Noses 
VawehHolar 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla % found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 





Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 


Itis broken up into tin 
drops which are covered wit 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
ang is coated with sugar 

or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at alf. 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 

Let us send youa book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
NS bay a k Se Emulsion of cod-li 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emu! iver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
93 





PEARS’ 





For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
—_ of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Beok on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Hlustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment, sent 

sealed on receipt of 2@c.; also Disfigure- 
= menta like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, Indialnk 
> and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to § p.m 





wieeyeine Habit Cured in 10 
ars: No pay till eured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 





INSTANT ratte pangs | No Cure i in 15 days. 


oie upposito EMEDY y RO 
PILE J. tory Box 3200 New ¥ York ork City. N.Y 








on 
Ce aeecatctagee te ree : “3 
witl 
CARD 0O., 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, mires the most accurate 
adjustment with Perfect m nical —, to 
insure - artistic success permane 
every facility for this class "of T work, I can 
ffer reasonable prices as consistent with first- 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 


Dr. W. J. STEWART 362 W. 23 St. ¥.Y. 
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If you desire school or church furniture 


ticura of the best and most enduring pattern, it is 
di S ; suggested that you inspect the stock of 
Oap: = Messrs. A. C. Elliott & Co., Bellefontaine, 
For MP Ons |O. Their Eastern office is at 9 West 14th 
Bap Or CAHANDs | Street, New York. J. M. Olcott is well 

Rep ROW ano ~ | known as their energetic manager. 

* 

ABY. UMORS. ring the Teething Period, 
B42 D COMPELBZIONS, WITH ad St? § Mns. Winetow's Soormtna as been used for over 
chaps, paatul fnyger ends’ and shape'eas’ nals | CHLLDRES WHILY TEETHING, with F 
and sumple Baby o <- 2 od ant guset o¢ | ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 

CEA. Sold by 


by CUTICURA SOAP o 
world-wide celebrity, it t's opi simpl tpeomnparable as | every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
a Skin Purttying So Pp, wi for the Toilet | Winslow’s Soothing vottin and take no other kind. 
and without a rival for ery Absolutely | Tw . 
ure, ny 4 medicated, exes isitely me 1, 
CURA Soar SS | a clearest 
skin, and soft 8 inflamma- 





On all occasions when an oxy-hydrogen 
skin, and se - = man a. Cea | jet is used, it should be noiseless, and should 
imples, blac and most complexional dis-| give a steady light. These two essential 


rations, while it admits of no comparison | qualifications are found in the improved jet 
other skin soaps, and als j 
feeacy the most noted and expensive of tollet manufactured by Mr. C. T. Milligan, 728 


nursery soaps. ale greater than the com-| Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., by rea- 
biped sles of all y= a: = “Price, 25. son of the peculiar construction of ‘the mix- 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” | ing chamber, and also by reason of the form 


Address POTTER DRUG AND Seaeeeas, Cor- | of the opening in the jet. The other essen- 


PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, cals f J ‘ 
0 < , “ae. 
: Aching sides.and back, aa i ieoega a first-class jet lay in the mechan 





PH * ‘one minute by the | 6M required for the various movements. 
celebrated CurtcuRa ANTI-Parsn Puasrer.| There are four movements of the jet neces- 
25 cents” sary in order to adjust it to the center of the 
lens, and there are four movements also 

necessary for adjusting the lime. It is de- 
DEAF Ss. *.! barely ati sirable nt have all of tiene movements made 
wis by F- Hoon, Shb Peay, LY. Write from the outside of the lantern case or box. 
In this jet these various movements are so 


arranged as to place them all outside of the 
THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE |)... “There is no part that is liable to get 


Gives to rimary teachers 1 helps: “ TyPtca. i 
Puinany LESSONS, Sarah E Griswold k Co. Nor: out of order, and all parts are made sub- 


oun,” hine C. Locke ; . ag . 

ad; Cae AND a Howe and " otha ‘articles stantial, so that the jet is practically inde- 
a t writers, arten met is to ~t] 

primary work. 1 year, eee os 3: Smmouthe trial, 30 cents. structible. e 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago. IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save pagpace 
COMPOUND INTERE 




















Berean san meena Size, and sine ot tho Cound 
nion otel, Opposi n t.. 

Comtiqentes 600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
Savings and bk 57 per day ae plan. Elevators and 


double Modern Conveni 
i faase cert Restaurants su: with, he best, Horse cars, 
interest anytime on 30 notice. This form of in- | stages, and e ts. You 





days \ val 
vestment nearly three times as well as an ordinary | ran live better for less money at the Grand Union 
ban! phiet, with highest references, free. 
oP ReWuALL., Manager.533 Orexe! culldiag, Phila. Pa. iy than — Fy 2 hotel in the City. 














-BOVININE 


A CONDENSED | FOOD 


HE ACUTELY. SICK, as well as chronic invalids, are starved daily while 
using beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly, and the various beef extracts made by 
application of heat. None of these things contain a particle of nutrition, 
nor do they contribute anything for the support of the vital processes, but 
act solely as stimulants, holds in solution the 
not enema BOVININE albumvids and salts of 
lean, raw meat, prepared by a cold process, containing the life-sustaining 


and tissue-building properties of the meat itself. Consult your doctor 
about it. 
























GET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER sae TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
, Deictome ® send in orders. Ibs. Fine 
wad--- the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and rr 


and orders to introduce our excellent New 
iyi i gS ad 0 and Eaglish 





: 


Fine Teas. our tea go farther than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty or, Ping ‘Teas. One, pound of our te Tall 6s & 


ad (Gasod mixed eas yvat It Headquarters in United States 


CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years, I have been 
severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 
paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping into my throat. In September 
last I resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify to a great improvement in my health:”’ 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify.""— Mrs. D. W. 
Barnes, Valparaiso, Neb. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


ared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bord by all Druggiate. rice $1; six botties, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s ¢ 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









n Removes Tan, Pimples, 
a & ;§ oueean, Moth- Patch. 
ear an 
me 8 Skin diseases, 

3% §= bl 
m ES ess 
iroue 
Series 

me 5 the test of # 


ey | other 

nd is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 


property 
Accept no coun- 


all skin na 
using every day. 
uous hair without 

N. Y¥. 

s Dealers 





7? Great Sones, 8t., 


Fancy Goc 
imitations. so Rewere for 





Th f Bells for Churches, 
f Ter neers quater ot! Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Belis for Schools pee 


WEST TROY. Y.| in20. 


Description and prices on application 


McSHANE moe 5 FOUNDRY. 
Porch isa en : BELLS 
ALSO CHIME PEALS. 


(NARA ee 














THE GRRAT AM AMERICAN TEA CO., P. 0. Box 280. 81 & 83 Vesey St..N.Y. 


75 Ges es ae 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 











STARLAND. Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Robert 8S. Ball, F. R. 8., Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. 12mo. Cloth. viii., 376 pages. Illustrated. 
Introduction price, $100, 
A grammar school reading book on Astronomy; scientific so far as 

accuracy is concerned, but as interesting as a story. 


THE STORY of OUR CONTINENT. A Rea‘in 
F - \ ows phy of North America. By N. 8. Shaler, ¥ - ef aot 
y, Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth. vi., 
Snr Of unique value as a side light on either geography 0 or Ki 


THE CHILDREN’S PRIMER. By Miss Ellen M. Cyr, 
Author of the Interstate primer, etc. 8q., 12mo. Cloth. 1v., 12 
pages. Introduction price, 24 cents. 

The character of this book is aptly indicated by its title. 


ETHICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By C. C. Everett, 
D. D., professor of Theology, Harvard University. "ome. Cloth. iv., 
185 pages. Introduction price, 50 cents, 
Commended by the literary and secular press and by the clergy of all 
denominations, from the Catholic to the Unitanan. 





DUTY. 
LL. D., Late president of po—eene Coll 
ae uction oie, 30 cents. — 
Though a little book, this covers the wh 
an outgrowth of religion. wee. 


A PRIMER OF ETHICS. By B. B. Comegys, 12mo. 
Cloth. vii., 127 pases. Introdu ction price, 40 cents. 
Based on the Rollo Code of Morals ; very interesting and sensible. 
We have also secured the right to publish two nota 

ander E. Frye, eee Schdols, San Pte ol Oa oy aes: 


PNGcogravts AND BROOK BASINS. First Steps in 
eography—Nature ies. 0. Cloth. 1 ~ 
rated. Introduction price, 58 cents.” loth, xii, 119 pages Iilus- 
A geographical reader and tex b 3 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth years in school, lidren arranged express|y 


THE CHILD AND NATURE, or leceraphy Teachin 
g 
—— ee 12mo. Cloth. viii, 210 pages. Introduction 
Pronounced by the best judges ” incomparabl S 
book on the teaching of a > Fe ant bent: 


A Book for Schools. By Julius H. Seelye, D. D. 
12mo, Cloth. 71 pages’ 


It makes ethics 





CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








JUST PUBLISHED: — 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools. Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions 





CoPiES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES.—SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Each Play in One Volume. Text carefully expurgated for use in mixed classes. With 
Portraits, Notes, Introduction to Shakespeare’s Grammar, Examination Papers, and 
Plan of Study. Selected by BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M. 


type, attractively bound in cloth, and sold at about one-half the 

School Editions of Shakespeare. yd postpaid, per copy, 30 cents; for introduction or eub- 

sequent supplies, per dozen, $3 Single copies sent, postpaid, to te-chers, for 25 cents- 
The following volumes are now ready : 








Printed from 1. rice of otheT 


Merchant of Venice. Hamlet. As YoutLike It. 

Julius Cesar, King Henry V. King Richard III. 

Macbeth. King Lear. Midsummer Nignt’s Dream. 
Tempest. King Henry IV.—Part I. A Winter’s Tale. 

Othello. King Henry VIII. Twelfth Night. (Ready soon.) 


For descriptive catalogue of the English Ci lassic Series complete address 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway & 67-69 Ninth St, N.Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME: 


Outlines for the Study of Art. ‘weenees Cecilian Series of Study and Song. meee IV. 
L. ABBOTT, Providence, R.I. $1 For mixed voices. By JonN W. 84c. 


Our American Neighbors: A ae cal | Handbook of Sloyd. A book on eiaieiid 
Reader, edited by LARKIN DuntoN, LL.D. 60c,! Carpentry for Grammar Schools. $1.50. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


KINDERGARTEN sons 


SUPPLIES. 











East 14TH STREET, 
New Yous 


J)3 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 





STORIES IN SONG 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown, 


For KINDERGARTENS |! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY | 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful m: 
ody. This is the best possible collection of songs for 
little children, 

IT CONTAINS 


DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 

MOTION SONGS. 

INSTRUCTION SONGS. 
SONG=s OF ANIMALS. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 

SONGS OF HOME, 

SONGS OF THE FARM. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 


95 Large Pages. Strongly Bound. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
te Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELFHIA 


‘1HE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, cow- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
a oe Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors- 
ed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cts.; postpaid, 4 cts. 
James H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philad’a., Pa. 

















Minerals, WARD’S Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, e s and Skins, 
Fossils, Natural Science Establishment Mounted 
8 Skeletons, 
Casts of Fossils, Mineralogy, Geology, Paleontology, Anatomical 
Geological Relief Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. Models, 
Maps.| Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y.| Invertebrates. 











